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Albany, ++++++- Royal Shaw, -+++++ +--+ Albany. 
Allegany, «+++ Abraham Burgess, Nunda Valley. 
.L. G Moxon,-- cose Alfred. 
Broome, «+++ - Geo. T. Frazier,-- teeeeees Binghamton, 
Cattaraugus, -- Elijah A. Rice, ++ +> East Otto. 
T. RK. Kibbe, ------ +----- Ellicottville. 
Cayuga, ---++- John B. Bowen, teeeeees Aurora. 
Chautauque, -- Lorenzo Parsons, sereee Westtield. 
Chemung,-++++ Nathan Tidd, cess M Uport. 
Chenango,- +++ Roswell K. Bowne, +++ Pitcher Springs. 
Clinton, «+++ D. S. T. Douglass, ------ Plattsburgh, 
Columbia,+-+++ David G. Woodin. +--+. Austerlitz. 
Cortland, +--+» Henry S. Randall, «----- Cortlandville. 
Delaware,.--++ K S. Hughston, -------- Sidney. 
6 D. McFarland, - Delhi. 
Dutchess, --+-- é Ss. a : . Foughkeepsie. 
m. Baxter, --- a ers C 
Erie, .+++++++ P. G. Parker, Buffrlo. — 
Essex, +-++++++ E. J. Shumway, -- ----- Essex. 
ae, 3 i eosesseees Moira, 

‘ulton, +*++++ . B. Sprague, ---+++.--. Kingsboro 
Genesee, ++++- Davia Nay, eccvce cescce arien. — 
Greene,-++++++ c.c. W. Cleaveland, cess Catskill. 
Hamilton, ---- Bethuel Holcomb, « w+ss+ Morehouseville. 
Herkimer,---+ J. Henry, jr.,- esoee Little Falls. 
Jefferson,:+++- Ira Mayhew, ------ +--+ Adams, 

E L. H. Brown, serene erreee Watertown. 
Kings, evevccee T. F. Kiug, oe ecccccccccece Brooklyn. 
Lewis, --++++++ None appointed. 

Livingston,---+ Ira Patchin, --+----+---- Livonia. 
Madison, +--+ E. Manchester, --+----- Pratt’s Hollow. 
Thomas Barlow,-- ++ Canastota. 
Monroe, +-:-*+ H. E. Rochester, . seeeeeee Rochester. 
Montgomery,.- Walter Hongh,----++--+- St. Jchnsville. 
New-York,---+ Charles Stewart,-------- New-York. 
Niagara,-+-++- Moses H. Fitts,-- Lewiston. 
Oneida, +*+*+> Harold H. Pope, «- + Rome, 
S:ephen Moulton, - eeeee - Whitesborough. 
Onondaga, -+-+ Alanson Edwards, ------ Syracuse. \ 
ae Goodrich, ++ Canal. 
Orleans, «+++- . R. Reynolds, -- seeseees Albion, 
Ontario, +++++ re T. Ho kins, +: s+ Victor. 
Orange,-*+++ * J.C. Tooker, -+++++ +--+ + Montgomery. 
Oswego,-+++++ = P. Tallmadge, -------. Mexicoville. 
W. Randall, ----.--. Phoenix. 
Otsego, ..°+*** y es Hetherington,---- Cherry Valley. 
Lewis R. Palmer, ----- . Cooperstown. 
Putnam, -+-++° Garnsey Reach, ----+-+- Towner’s. 
Queens, ++-+** Pierpont Potter, seeeees + Jamaica. 
Ponmemeer, «> Z. P. Burdick, -+++++ +++ Grafton. 
saree 
Rockland, ----+ N.G. Blanvelt,+---*+++++ Scotland. 
Saratoga, «+++ Alanson Smith,--------- Saratoga Springs. 
Schenectady, -- Alexander Fonda, - Schenectady. 
Schoharie, -- Ezra Smith, ------- Cobleskill. 
Seneca, +*+++> AR. Wheeler,----- «-« Waterloo. 
St. Lawrence,- Joseph Hopkins, -------- Governeur. 
Weigh Oord.--+-++0« Potsdam. 
Steuben, ++++++ Finch, --- Rath. 
Suffolk,..ce++*e | ay secseee Patchogue. 
ullivan,+++*+e John W. ee il seeseeee Monticello. 
Tioga, +++-+-++ George Williams, ------ Owego. 
Tomphing, cove = S. Denman, -----+----- Ithaca. 
Ulster,---++-++ A. G. Hardenbergh, ---- 
Warren, +*-*** Halsey R. Wing, -------- Glens gg 
Washington, -- William Ww rieet, oes Cam 
z Albert Wright, -- Middle Granville. 
,cereeee Philo D. Green, ------.- Marion 
; estchester, Tristram Little, -- *° White 1 Plains. 
” yoming, +--- 
Yates, +--+++- + Henry C. bills. Penn Yan. 
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TO THE TOWN CLERKS. 

Your prompt attention is respectfully solicited to that 
portion of the 3lst section of the new School Act, which 
requires the Town Clerk to “transmit to the Superin- 
tenient the names of the clerks of the several school 
districts ;#—in order that the law and the regulations 
for carrying itinto beneficent action may be forwarded in 
the District School Journal, as provited in the 32d sec- 
tion of said Act, to every school district in the State. 

Tn case of difficulty in ascertaining the name of the 
clerk in any district, the name of a trustee of said 
district may be sent, who is hereby requesied to 
‘take charge of said Journal, for the use and benefit of 
his district, until arrangements are perfected for carry- 
ing the law in this particular into effect. 

It is i rtant that immediate attention should be 
paid to iy eepcicins of the law, and I request that care: 
should be taken to forward at once not only the names 
but the particular Post-Office of each person, who is to 
receive the Journal for the use of the district. 

J.C. SPENCER, Supt. Com. Schools. 


§G The papers will necessarily be retained until it 
can be known to whom they should be directed. 


TO COMMISSIONERS. 

1, Commissioners of Common Schools will add to 
their Reports, for the present year and*hereafter, the 
number of joint districts, the school houses of which are 
situated in their town. 

2. They should accurately and fully account, in some 
way, for the whole amount of teachers and library mo- 
ney, locat funds, &c. received by them during the year 
ending with the date of their report: and they should 
require the same accuracy in the Trustees. 

3. They should be careful to distinguish between the 
amounts reported by the T’rustzes as having been re- 
ceived-and expenled during the year ending with the 
date of their report, which are comprised in the /abu/ar 
abstract and the amounts received and apportioned by 
themselves subsequent to that time, which follows in 
words immediately after the table. These amounts 
will necessarily differ the present year—the Commis- 
sioners having received in February last an increa<€d 
amount from that distributed by their predecessors, and 
included in the reports of the Trustees. 

4. They should see, that all the columns in the ab- 
stract of the Trustees’ reports are correctly :ooted, and 
that such footing, as to receipt and expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys, corresponds with the amounts distributed by 
the C vortices deducting the sums distributed 
to non-reporti ricts, and other items explained by 
Trustees. aa 










5. Where the reports of the Trustees do not cnt 


the Commissioners to conform to these directions, they 
“should be immedia returned, and the necessary ex- 
planations and cor ms made. — 
JO C. SPENCER, Supt. Com. Schools. 


: AN ACT 

* To aMEXD THE SecdNp Titze-or THe Firreents 

‘\. Cuarrer or THe First Part or roe Revisep Sra- 
TUTEs, RELATING To Common Scuoots. 





—s ry 


+ . [Passed May 26th, 1841.] 
~_ The People of the State of New-York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


y ., Seetion 1, The twenty*sixth sec of the second 

+ title of chapter fifteen, part firsvof the Revised Statates, 

hall b> amenied by striking out the words “If afte: 

the oannal i. of the ar ay shall have been re- 

” and) tuting in place thereof thesfollowing: 

«HE after the time whea the annual reports are required 
to be dated.” . — 
1 


ae 
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§ 2. Whenever an apportionment of the public money 
shall not be made to any school district, in consequence 
of any accidental omission to make any report required 
by law, or to comp!y with any other provision of law, or 
any regulation, the superinten lent of common schools 
may direct an apportionment to be made to such district, 
according to the equitable: circumstances of the case, to 
be paid out of the public money on hand; or if the same 


| shall have been distributed, out of the public money to 


be received in a succeeding year. 

§ 3. When two 6r more districts shall be consolidated 
into one, the new districts shall succeed to all the rights 
of property possessed by the districts of which it shall 
be composed ; and when a district is annulled, and for- 
tions of it are annexed to other districts, that district 
into which the school house, or its site, or any other 
property of such dissolved district may fall, shall suc- 
ceed to all the rights of the annulled district in respect 
to such property; and whenever two or more districts or 
parts of districts shall be united and there shall be more 
than one school house in such new or altered district, 
the trustees of such district may sell the site and build- 
ings thereon, of either or both the schooi houses situa- 
ted in such new district. 

§ 4. In cases where by the dissolving a district, its 
school house, or other property shall be annexed to or 


included in another districy the commissioners of com-, 


mon schools, by whose order such dissolution was effect- 
ed, shall appraise such property in the manner provided 
by law in cases of the creation of new districts ; and the 
proportions assigned to the inhabitants of such dixsolv- 
ed district who are not annexed to the district which in- 
cludes the school house, or other property, shall be 
raised by the trustees of such last mentioned district 
and paid over to the trustees’ of the district to which 
such inhabitants are annexed, in the same manner as in 
case of the creation of a new district, and to be applied 
-to the same purpose. 

§ 5, When there shall be any moneys in the hands, of 
the officers of a district that is or may be annulled, or 
belonging to such district, the commissioners of com- 
mon schools of the town may demand, sue for and re- 
cover the same, in their name of office, and shal! appor- 
tion the same equitably between the districts to which 
the several portions of such annulled district may have 
been annexed, to be held and enjoyed as district property. 

§ 6. There shall hereafter be elected only two inspec- 
tors of common schools in each town, and it shall not 
be necessary for more than two inspectors to meet and 
certify to the qualifications of any teacher. 

§ 7. Every male person of full age, residing in any 
school district and entitled to hold lands in this state, 
who owns or hires real property in such district subject 
to taxation for school purposes, and every resident of 
such district, authorized to vote at town meeti gs of 
the town in which such district or part of district is 
situated, and who has paid any rate-bill for teachers’ 
wages in such district, within one year preceding, or 
who has paid any district taxes within two years pre- 
ceeding, or who owns any personal property liable to 
be taxed for schoo! purposes in such district, exceeding 
fifty dollars ingwalue, exclusive of such as is exempt 
from execution, and no others, shal! be entitled to vote 
at any school district meeting held in such district. 
8. If any person offering to vote at any school dis- 
trict meeting, shall be challenged as unqualified by any 
lezal voter in such district, the chairman presiding at 
such meeting shall require the person so offering, to 
make the following declaration: “ I do declare and af- 
firm that I am an actual resilent of this school district, 
and that I am qualified to vote at this meeting ;” and 
every person making such declaration shall be permit 
ted to vote on all questions proposed at such meeting ; 
but if any person shall refuse to make such declaration, 
his vote shall be rejected. 


§9. Every person, who shall wilfully meke a false 
declaration of his right to vote at a district meeting, up- 
on being challenged as herein before provided shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a term not exceeding 
one year, nor less than six months, at the discretion of 
the court; and any person voting at any school district 
meeting without being qualified, shall, on conviction, be 
subject toa fine of ten dollars, be sued fcr and re 
covered by the trustees of the district for its use, and 
with.costs of suit, before — justice of the peace. 

» §10. The inhabitants any school district, when 

1 in any district meeting, in addition 
Bw conferred, may with the consent of 
missioners of common schools of the town, de- 
signate sites for two or more school houses for such 
district. and lay a tax on the taxable property in such 
















district, to purchase or lease such sites, and to hire, 
build or purchase such houses, and in re- 
pair and furnish the same with. and ap- 


, 4574412 
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pendages Tu may also in their discretion lay a oa not 
exceeding twenty dollars in any one year, tourchase 
maps, globes, black-boards and other scheol apparatus. 
§ 11. It shall B€ the duty of the trustees of school dis- 
tricts, to procure for the use of their district two bound 
blank books, from time to time, as shall be necessary 
in one of which the accovats of all moneys received and 
paid by the trustees, and a statement of: ali moveable 
property belonging to the district, shall be cntered at 
large, and signed by such trustees, at or before each aa- 
nual meeting in such district. In the other of the said 
books, the teachers shall enter the names of the scho- 
lars attending school, and the number of days 
shall have peepeetinely. stented and also the days on 
which such school shall have been inspected by the 
deputy superintendent and the town inspectors ; which 
entries shall be verified by the oath or affirmation of 
the teachers, and shall constitute the list on which rate- 
bills shall be apportioned. The said books shall be 
preserved by the trustees as the property of the district, 


-and shall be delivered to. their successors. 


§ 12. The trustees of each school district shall within 
one week before the annual meeting of the board of su- 
pervisors of the county, certify to the supervisor of their 
town the number of times their school has been visited 
and inspected by the deputy superintendent and by the 
town inspectors, which shall be laid before the board 
of supervisors at their annual meeting, and where a dis- 
trict consists of parts of twe or more towns, the trus- 
tees of such district shall make and deliver a similar 
certificate to the supervisor of the town in which the 
school house is situated. 

§ 13. The trustees of any school district may‘ exempt 
any indigent person from the payment of the teachers’ 
wages, either in am or wholly, and shall certify the 
whole amount of such exemption in any quarter or 
term, and the same shall be a charge upon such dis- 
trict. 


§ 14. Wher the trustees of any school district are re- 
quired or authorized by law, or by vote, of their dis- 
trict, toincur any expense for such district, and when 
any expenses incurred by them are made by express 
provision of jaw a charge upon such district, they may 
raise the amount thereof by tax, in the same manner as 
if the definite sum to be raised had been voted by a dis- 
trict meeting, and the same shall be collected and paid 
over in the same manner. , 

§ 15. A school for colored children may‘ be establish- 
ed in any city or town of this state, with the approba- 
tion of the commissioners of common schools of such 
cily or town, which shall be under the charge of the 
trustees of the district in which such school shall bé 
kept; and in places where no school] districts exist, or 
where from any cause it may be expedient, such school 
may be placed in charge of trustees to be appointed by 
the commissionersyof common scliools of t!e town or- 


city, and if there be none, to be appointed by the super- * 


intendent. Returns shall.be made by the trustees of 
such schools to the com ioners of comrhon schools, 
at the same time and in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law in relation to districts; and they shall 
particularly specify thenumber of colored children over 
five and under sixteen years of age, attending such 
school from different districts. naming such districts re- 
spectively, and the number from each. The«ommis- 
sioners shall apportion and pay ever to the trustees of 


such schools. a portion of the money received by them # 


annually, in the same manner as now provided by law 
in respect to school districts, allowing to such schools 
the proper proportion for each child over five and un- 
der sixteen years, who shall have been inst-ucted in 
such school at least four months, by a teacher duly 
ligensed, and shall deduct such proportion from the 
aheent that would have been apportioned to the dis- 
trict to which such child belongs; and in theifreports 
to the superintendent the missioners shad] specially 


d-signate ‘the schools fgr colored childrén in their town © 


or city. 
§ 16, No commissi of common schools, or super- 
visor of a town, de eligible to the office of trustee 


of a school district, no person chosen a trustee can 
hold the office of distriet clerk or collector. ‘a 

§ 17. Whenever the time for holding the annual meet 
ings in a district for the election of district officers shall 
pass without such election being held,a special meeting 
shall be notified by the clerk of such district to choose 
such officers; and if no such notice be given by him 
the trustees last elected or appointed, within twen 
days after such time shall have passed, any inhabitant of 
ro ae erm yy: at ~ may 
notify such meeting 

; te offers 


















case of the formation of a new 

chosen at any such taeeting, shall bold their 
office until the time 

ing ; and all elections 
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at a special meeting, are hereby confirmed ignd declared 
valid. : ye 

§ 18. When in consequence of the loss of the records 
of a school district, or the omission to desi the day 
for its annual meeting, there shall be none fixed, or it 
cannot be ascertained, the last trustees of stich district 


© may appojnt a day for holdingythe annual meeting of 


sSuch district; and all such appointments heretofore 
made by the superintendent of #@emmon schools are 
hereby confirmed ; and the elections and ott.er proceed- 
ag had at the meetings so appointed, are declared va- 
. A ‘ # 
. § 19. In making out a tax list, the trustees.of sehool 

Siricts shall apportion the same.on all @he taxable in- 
habitants of the district or corporations holding pro- 
perty therein, according to the valuations of the taxable 
property which shall be owned or possessed by them at 
the time of making out such list within such district, or 
partly within such district and partly in an adjoining 
district, and upon all real estate lying within the bounda- 
ries of such district, the owners of which shall be non- 
residents, and which shall be liable to taxation for 
town or county purposes, and shall be situated within 
three miles of the site of the school house in such dis- 
trict. But when it shall be ascertained that the pro- 
portion of any tax upon any lot, tract or parcel not oc- 
eupied by any inhabitant, would not amount to fifly 
cents, the trustees in their discretion may omit such lot, 
tract or parcel from the tax list ; and sections seventy- 
six and seventy-eight of the second title and fifteenth 
chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes are 
hereby repealed. 


§ 20. When any real estate within a district, so liable 
to taxation, shall not be occupied and improved by the 
owner, his servant or agent, and shall not be possessed 
by any tenant, the trustees of any district, at the time 
of making out any tax list by which any tax shall be 
imposed thereon, shall make and insert in such tax list 
a statement and description of every such lot, piece or 
parcel of land so owned by non-residents therein, in the 
same manne.’ as required by law from town assessors, 
in making out the assessment rolls of their towns ; and 
if any such lot is known to belong to an incorporated 
company, fhe name of such company shall be specified 
and the value of such lot or piece of land shall be set 
down opposite to such description, which value shall be 
the same tltat was uffixed to such lot or piece of Jand 
in the last assessment roll of the town; and if the same 
was not sep¢ rately valued in such roll, then it shall\be 
valued in proportion to the valuation which was affixed 
in the said assessment roll, to the whole tract of which 
such lot or piece shall be a part. 

§ 21. If any tax on the real estate of a non-resident, 
mentioned gn the tax list delivered to the collector of 
any school district, shall be unpaid at the time he is re- 
quired by law to return his warrant, he shall deliver to 
the trustees of such district an account of the taxes so 
remaining dae, containing a description of the lots and 
pieces of land upon which any taxes were imposed as 
the same were Stated in his tax list, together with the 
amount of the tax assessed on each ; and upon making 
oath before any justice of the peace or judge of any 
court of recurd, that the taxes mentioned in such ac- 
count remain unpaid, and that after diligent efforts he 
has been unable to collect the same, he shall be credit- 
ed by said trustees with the amount thereof. 

§ 22. Whenever the trustees of any school district 
shall receive such an account of unpaid taxes from any 
collector, they shall compare the same with the original 
tax list; and if found to be a true transcript they shall 
add to such account a certificate to the’effect that they 
have compared the same with the original tax list, and 
found it to be correct; a all immediately transmit 
such account, with the collector’s affidavit and their 
certificate, to the treasurer of the county. 

§ 23. Out ci any monies in the county treasury raised 
for contingent expenses, the county treasurer shall pay 
to the trustees of the school district in which such taxes 
Weredmposed the amount thereof so returned as un- 
paid. 





§ 24. Suth account, affidavit and certificate shall be 
laid by the county tregsurer, before the board of super- 
visors of the county, who shall cause the amount of 
such unpaig taxes, with seven per cent of the amount 
in addition thereto, to be Jevied upon the lands of non- 
residents on which the same were imposed, and if im- 
posed upon the land of any incorporated company, then 
Upon guch company, in the same manner that the con- 
tingent charges of the county are directed to be levied 
and collected, and when @ollected the same shall be re. 
turned to the county treasuryfito reimburse the amount 
so advanced, with the expense of collection. 

§ 25. Any person whose la are included in any 
such account may pay the thereon to the 
county treasurer at any time e the board of super- 

«visors shall have directed the same to be levied. 

26 The same proceedings, in all respects, shall be 
had for the collection of the antount so directed to be 
raised by the board of supervisors as are provided by 
law in relativn to county taxes, and upon a similar ac- 

, count as in the case of county taxes of the arrears 

thereof uncollected being transmitted by the county 

treasurer'to the comptroller, the same shall be paid on 

his verrey io e treasurer of the county advancing. 
a 







the same, amount so assumed by the state shall 
be collected for Ms benefit in the manner prescribed by 
law in respect to thes of county taxes upon lands 
of non-resid : any part of the amount sé6- 


fa tax upon any incorporated com- 













pany, the saime- proceedit 
collection tiiereo ed by 
‘ty taxes assessed up D 
share of the pone of such 

sor, So far as to 


der a contract for a 
land, all be deemed the 
nder him liable to taxation 
therefor, in the Gietrigty ere such land is situate. é 

§ 28. Any cél a ‘school district may execute 
any warrant for thé €o 
said district, in apy o 


pe call and with the like authorify as in the district for 
ich he wasichosen or appointed. 

ian shall not be mecessary for trustees of school 
di ts to affix their seals to any warrant for the col- 


lection of any tax or rate-bill. 
§ 30. Where by reason of the inability to collect any 


} may also be had for the lation to their duties, particularly in relation to the 
w.in respect to coun- | erection of school houses, and to recommend to such 


trustees and the teachers employed by them, the prcper 
Studies, discipline and conduct of the schools, the 
ccurse of instruction to be partes’, and the books of 
elementary inst: uction to be used therein. 

2. To examine persons offering themselves as candi- 
dates for teachers of comme ools,and td giaht them 


lieetion of a tax or a rate-bill of certificates of qualifications, in gach form as shall be 
eathor town, in the same! prescribed by the superintendent; which certificates 


shall be evidence of the qualification of such teachers, 
in every town and district of the count which such 
deputy superintendent shall be appointed. . 

3. By and with the consent of amy two inspectors of 
any tow® to annul any certificate granted to any teacher 
in said town, whenever such teacher shall be found de- 





tax or rate-bill, there shall be a deficiency in the amount ficient. 


raised, the inhabitants of the district in district meeting, 
shall direct the raising of a sufficient sum to supply 
such deficiency by tax, or the same shall be collected by 
rate-bill, as the case may require. 

§ 31. Town clerks shall be allowed in their accounts 
for all postages actually paid by them on communica- 
tions from commissioners of common schools, or from 
trustees of school districts ; and it Shall be th@ir duty to 
transmit to the superintendent, the names of the clerks 

the several school districts, to distribute communica- 

ns from the superintendent to the clerks of the school 
districts, and to receive and transmit to the superin- 
tendent such returns and papers as he shall, by regula- 
tion, require to be transmitted by them. 

§ 32. The superintendent of common schools from 
year to year for three succeeding years shall be autho- 
rized to subscribe for so many copies of any periodical 
published at least monthiy in this state, exclusively de- 
voted to the causé of education, and not partaking of a 
sectarian or party character, as shall be sufficient to 
supply one copy to each organized school district in the 
state; in which periodical the statutes relating to com- 
mon schools, passed at the present or any future ses- 
sions of the legislature, and the general regulations and 
decisions of the superintendent made pursuant to any 
law, shall be published gratuitously. The said periodi- 
cal shall be sent to the clerk of each district, whose du- 
ty it shall be to cause each volume to be bound at the 
expense of the district, and the same shall be preserved 
in the district library for the use of the district. The 
expense of such subscription, not exceeding twenty- 
eight hundred dollars annually, shall be paid out of the 
surplus income arising from the moneys deposited with 
this state by the United States. 


§ 33. In any suit which shall hereafter be commenced 
against commissioners of common schools, or officers of 
school districts, for any act performed by virtue of, or 
under color of, their offices, or for any refusal or omis- 
sion to perform any duty enjoined by law, and which 
might have been the subject of an appeal to the super. 
intendent, no costs shall be allowed to the plaintiff in 
cases where the court shall certify that it appeared on 
the trial of the cause that the defendants acted in good 
faith. But this provision shall not extend to suits for 
penalties, nor to suits or proceedings to enforce the 
decisions of the superintendent. 

§34. The annual reports of trustees of school districts, 
of children residing in their district, shall include all 
over five and under sixteen years of age, who shall, at 
the date of such report, actually be in the district, com- 
posing a part of the family of their parents or guardians, 
or empioyers, if such parents, guardians, or employ- 
reside at the time in such district, although such 
residence be temporary; but such report shall not in- 
clude childrén belonging to the family of any person who 
shall be an inhabitant of any other district in this state, 
in which such children may by law be included in the re- 
ports of its trustees. 


§ 35. All children included in the *®ports of the trus- 
tees of any school district, shall be entitled to attend the 
schools of such district ; and whenever it shall be neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the children in any dis- 
trict, the trustees thereof may hire temporarily any 
room or rooms for the keeping of schools therein, and 
the expense thereof shall be a charge on such district. 

§ 36. The board of supervisors in each county of the 
State shall appoint a deputy superintendent of common 
schools for such county ; and in those counties in which 
there shall be more than two hundred school districts, 
reckoning two parts of joint districts as one, they ma 
appoint two deputies. Such deputies shall hold th 
offices respectively for two years, subject to removal 
the Board of supervisors on complaint for causes to be 
stated. A certified copy of every resolution making 


the board of supervisors to the superintendent. Every 
such deputy superintendent shall have power, and it 
shall be his duty: 

1./To visit and examine all the schools and school 
districts committed to his charge as often in each year 
as may be practicable, having reference to the number 
of such districts ; to notify the inspectors of common 
schools of the town of the time appointed to visit the 
schools in such town, and to invitesuch inspectors 4 
visit, with him, the said schools, Swith such 
‘tors, if they or any of them will at t such 
without their presence, at any time to inquire ifto all 
matters relating to the government, course of instruc- 
tion, books, studies, discipline and conduct of auch 










*e 


~ 


schools, and the condition of the school houses, and of 


the di generally ; and to advise and counsel with 
the trades And other officers of school districts in re- 


+ @& 3 : 


' 4, And generally, by all the means in his power, to 
| promote sound education, elevate the character and 

| qualifications of teachers, improve the means of instruc 

| tion, and advance the interests of the schools committed” 
to his charge. 


§ 37. Any superintendent may at any time resign his 
oftice to the clerk of the county fer which he was ap- 
pointed; and in case of a vacancy in the office from 
any cause, such clerk may fill the vacancy, until the 
next meeting of the board of supervisors. 

§ 38. The deputy superintendents shall be subject to 
such general rules and regulations as the superinten- 
dent may from time to time prescribe, and appeals from 
their acts and decisions may be made to him in the 
same manner and with the like effect as in cases now 
provided by law,and they shall make reports annually to 
the superintendent at such times as shall be appointed 
by him, which shall be the same as are now required to 
be made by county clerks, with such additional infor- 
mation as he shall require; and for that purpose, they 
shall have access to the reports of the commissioners 
filed with the county cletk, without charge; and the 
county clerks shall not be required to make returns in 
those counties where deputy superintendents may be 
appointed. 


if 

' §39. The deputy superintendents shall each be al- 
lowed two dollars for each day necessarily spent in the 
discharge of their duties; but the whole amount of com- 
pensation in any one year, shall not exceed five hundred 
dollars for any deputy superintendent, and the amount 
shall be audited and certified by the-board of super- 
visors of the county. One equal moiety of said amount 
shal! be a county charge upon the counties respectively 
for which they shall be appointed, and shall be raised 
and paid in the same manner a’ other county charges. 
The remaining moiety shall be paid by the treasurer on 
the warrant of the comptroller, out of the annual sur- 
plus now appropriated to_the capital of the eémmon 
school fund, arising from the income of the moneys de- 
posited by the United States. 


§ 40. All preceedings under any authority conferred 
by this act upon school districts, trustees, commission- 
ers of common schools or other officers, and all cmis- 
sions and refusals to perform any duty enjoined by this 
act, shall be subject to appeal to the superintendent, in 
the same manner and with the like effect, as in cases 
arising under the second title of the fifteenth chapter 
andAirst part of the Revised Statutes. 

41. The superintendent of common schools may 
designate and appoint any one of the clerks employed 
by him to be his genera] deputy, who may perform all 
the duties of the superintendent in case of his absence 
or a vacancy in his office. 


the county in which such district is located, and where 
a district consists of parts of two or mure counties, then 
a map of the county in which the school house in such 


mounted on rollers, and to contain a brief summary of 
the geological and topographical statistics of the coun- 
ty, with a statement of the populatiun of the several 
towns according to the last national census. The entire 
expense of such maps when delivered to the several 
districts, shal] not exceed on the average, eighty-eight 
cents to each district; and the accounts of the superin- 
tendent therefor, shall be paid om the warrant of the 
comptroller out of the moneys @ ted by the act 
of 17th April, 1838, for the pur pf district libra- 

s; and the sums so paid shall be withheld from dis- 

ution, to the treasurers of the several counties by 

comptroller. 


§ 43. The superintendent of common schools may 








such appointment shall be transmitted by the clerk of| cause to be printed a sufficient numberof forms of re- 


ports by trustees of schooi districts and commissicners 
of common schools, and of lists of pupils attending 
schools, and cause them to be transmitted to the sev- 
eral county clerks, for the use®f those officers and of 
teachers of schools; and he shall cause title second of 
chapter fifteen and part first of the Revised Statutes to 
be printed, and shall insert therein all acts afid parts of 
acts which have been passed by the legislature, con- 
ne-ted with the subjects of the said title, which are now 
in force; and where any po of the said title 
have been altered by subséquent acts, such provisions 
shall be varied so as to make them conformable to such 
alteration; but the crig:.al numbers,of the sections 
shall be indicated in such mode as he shall judge proper 
Copies of the said title so amended shall be tran 
to the commissioners of common schools, and. all other 
officers with the performanee of any duty un- 
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§ 42. The superintendent may procure and furnish to : 
each school district, in the state, one copy of a m»p of ' | 


district is situated, the same to be neatly varnished and , 
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der its provisions, with such explanations and instruc Section 16, declares sup of towns and com-| The general rule as laid down by an eminent jurist, 
tions as may be deeme! expedient. missioners of common scho jible as trustees, and | (Story on Equity Jurisprudence,) and sustained by the 
§ 44. The provisions of this act shall not apply to the | trustees as clerks or istrict. j adjudged cases, fg, that joint trustees are responsible 


city of New-York. 


STATE OF rr Ofce tt This act having been approv- 
Secretary’s Office. § ed and signed by the Governor, 
on the 26th day of May, 134%, I do certify, that the 
same became a law on that orf 
JOHN GySPENCER, Secretary of State. 


Secretary’s Office.—I certify, that the foregoing isa 
true copy Of a law of the State of New-York, deposited 
in this office, @ad of my en Jorsement thereon. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

§G- It is proper to explain why the preceding act is not 
accompanied with full explanations by the Superinten- 
dent, of its various provisions. 

By the 431 section, it is male his duty, among other 
things, to cause the former law to be reprinted;together 
subsequent additions and“ molifications, 
with all the necessary forms and instructions: This 
duty, itis obvious, wiil require much time and labor.— 
A careful and thorough exposition of the existing 

» With forms and directions, will be prepared 
a$\soon as practicable, and transmitted to all the 
offiters charged with the performance of any duty 
under them. In the mean time the following notice of 
the alterations from the existiag laws, will enable trus- 
tees and other officers to conform to the new provisions. 

The first section of the amenited act is merely the 
correction of an inaccuracy of expression in the origi- 
nal twenty-sixth section of the common school act. The 
Co missioners of common schools were authorized by 
that section, in case any district in their town was duly 
altered, or a new district formed, “after the annual re- 
ports of the district shall have been received. and before 
the apportionment of the school moneys” to make the 
apportionment correspond to such alteration, instead of 
confining themselves to the reports dated on the 31st 
December previous. The general practice however, 
of the trustees of the several districts, was to send in 
their re s at the time «f the apportionment, or within 
a few dng of such time, although dated three months 
previously. And as the statute intenied to provide for 
the case of any alterations occurring after the date of 
the report, anl before the apportionment, a strict con- 
struction of the phraseology used, would, in a great 
majority of instances, deprive the districts of the bene- 
figs intended to be conferred. The words “if after the 
time when the annual reports are required to be dated,” 
are therefore now substitute! for the words “if after 
the annual reports of the district shall have been re- 
ceived.” 

The second section is simply declaratory, and 
sanetions an equitable power uniformly exercised by 
the Department, wherever a proper case was presented. 

The third, fourth and fifth sections declare and regu- 









Sections 17 ani 18, acies in district | only for their own acts and not for the acts of each oth- 


offices occasioned by expirat and omission to er, unless they have made some agreement py which 
hold annual meetings, loss of records, &c., to be filled they have expressly agreed t@ be bound for each other, 
at special meetings called by the old trustees: and in or have by their voluntary co-operation or connivance 
default of such trustees, by any‘ighabitant of the dis enabled the other to accomplish an object in violation 
trict qualified to vote therein. This provision dispenses’ of the trust. This rule is exemplified in the following 
with the necessity of an application to thie superinten- | cases. ; 
dent to fix a time for the election of district officers in| 1. Where money has been received jointly, alkare in 
such cases. : s @eneral liable for its application, and a joint receipt is 
Sections 19 to 27 inclusive, contain particular direc-| presamptiye evidence of the fact that it came to the 
tions to trustees, and collectors of districts, and eounty | hands of all, but either may show that his joining in 
treasurers, relative to the imposition and collection of the receipt was formal or necessary, and that the whole 
taxes for district purposes. They define with precision | of the money was in fact received by his companions.— 
the taxable property of each district, and settle a varie- | And if it was misapplie! before there was a reasonable 
ty of conflicting decisions and opinions on this impor- | opportunity to control it, the others would not"be re- 
tant and frequently vexatious subject, particularly those sponsible 





which arose from a farm being divided by a distriet| 
line. That distiacion is ab»lishel. The provisions con- | 
tained in the 20th, 2ist, 221, 234, 24th, 25th and 26th sec- | 
tions are entirely new, and relate to the mode of collect- 
ing taxes against unoccupied property of non-residents- 

The 23th section extents the jurisdiction of the col- 


2. When by any positive act, direction or agreement 
of one joint trustee, the money is paid over and c mes 
to the hands of the others, when it might agJ should 
have been otherwise controlled or secured hy both, 
then each will be chargeable for the whole 

There is great difficulty in applying this'rule to the 


lector of a district to any other district or town, in the! case of Commissioners of Common Schools. The mo- 
same manner and with the like authority as in the dis-| ney for distribution cannot be in the hands of mage than 
trict for which he was chosen or appointe. ~ |one; there are ordinarily no means of insuring a con- 

Section 29 dispenses with the use of seals to school | trol over it by all, by depositing it in a bank or other 
district warrants. place of security, and I know of no authority by which 

Section 30, authorizes any deficiency in consequence | any two Commissioners coulJ require the third to give 
of the inability to collect a tax or rate-bill, to be raised | security for its faithful disbursement. One has 1s much 
byAnother tax on the district, or by another rate-bill. | right to its custody as another. The simple Mct, there- 
“ Section 31, provides for the payment of postage on fore, that public money has been received by one and 
official communications t Wo clerks, from commis-| misapplied, cannot in itself render the others liadle. 
sioners or trustees of school districts; and makes it the} It must have been on this groun: that the cases of the 
duty of the town clerk to transmit to the Superintendent! Commissioners of Rockland, at p. 184 of Common 
the names of the clerks of the several school districts in School Decisions, and of the Commissioners of Worces- 
his town—to distribute communications from the Super- ter, at p. 234, were decided. In each of those cases the 
intendent to such clerks—and to receive and transmit to} money came lawfully to the hanis of one Cominission- 
the Superintendent all such papers as he shall require.| er, who absconied with it. It would seem, therefore, 

Section 32, provides fur subscription to and distribu-| that there should be some act of omission or commis- 
tion of some periodical exclusively devoted to e.laica-| sion on the part of the other Commissioners to render 
tion, among the several districts of the State, in which them liable for the misconluct of their associate: and 
the laws relating to common schools, and the Soetions | bere the following rule seems better adapted to the 
of the Superintendent are required to be published. - case. 

The thirty-third section deprives plaintiffs of costs in| 3. If one trustee wrongfully suffer the other to detain 
suits against school district officers, where the matter | the trust money @ long time in his own hands without 
in controversy might have been submitted to the Super-| security ;—or should leni it to him on his simple note, 
intendent, in all cases where the court shall certify that or should join w th the other in len Jing it on igsufficient 
it appeared on the trial that such officers acted in good security, in all such cases he would be held liable for 
faith—except in suits for penalties, or to enforce the | any loss. Of course, a trustee who has connived at or 








decisions of the superintendent. 

Sections 34 and 35, specify the children proper to be 
enumerated in each district by the trustees previous to 
their annual report. and those entitled to attend the 
schools in such districts. 

The thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth and 


late the rights of district property, and the powers of | thirty-ninth sections provide for the appointment and 


trustees and commissioners, in cases of the consolida- 


_ tion or dissolution of districts: provision for which had 


not been fully made by the former act. 

The sixth section (lispenses with one inspector of com- 
mon schools: leaving but two to be elected hereafter, in 
each town. 

The seventh. eighth and ninth sections define the 
qualifications of voters in school district meetings with 


prescribe the duties of county superintendents. 

The fortieth section extends the right of appeal to all 
cases which arise unier this act. : 

‘i he forty-first section authorizes the appointment of 
a Deputy State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

‘he forty-second section authorizes the,purchase of 
a county map for each school district. 

The forty-third section has been already alluded to 


particularity and precision; and point out the mode of | at the commencement of these remarks. 


procedure in case of challenge, and the penalty for il- 
legal voting. : 

The tenth section authorizes the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts, with the eonsent of the Commissioners, to desig- 
nate two or more sites for school houses, instead of one 
site as under the former law; and to levy taxes for their 
purchase, and for building houses upon them, and fur- 
nishing them with the necessary appendages. This 
section also authorizes the inhabitants of districts in 
their discretion to levy a tax not exceeding $20 in each 
year for the purchase of maps, globes, black boards and 
other school apparatus. It is hoped that every district 


in the State will avail itself of this permission, by pro- 


curing maps of the United States and of this State. — 
The schools would beé-rendered much more attractive, 
and the labors of the her greatly promoted. 

The eleventh section makes it the duty of the trus- 
tees of each district to procure two blank books, in one 
of w all the ial accounts of the district are to 
ve regularly and the other is to be used by the 
teacher for the’ 
tendance of pupi 

The twelfth section requires trustees to certify to 
supervisors.of their ective towns, one month before 
the annual ing’ Of the board, the number of times 
their district"has been visited during the year by the 






county superintendent and town inspectors, or either of 


them. 


The thirteenth sectiin authorizes trustees to exempt 
indigent persons of their district from any p-rtion or 
the whole of their rate-bill for teachers’ wages, and 

akes the amount of such exemption a charge on the 
district, instead of being deducted from the public 
school money. 


The fourteenth section authorizes trustees to levy a r 


tax on their respective districts without the interven- 
tion of a district meeting, for the payment of any ex- 
Ppenses nourga? by them by authority of law or under a 
vote of their district. 


ection 15 contains provisions for establishing schools 


for eolored children, where neceseary, 


& - & » > a * 





is of keeping daily lists of the A suit has been commenced by the 
4 _ |} against the remaining Commissioners for the recovery 


‘The forty-fourth section declares the provisions of 
this act inapplicable io the city of New-York. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF CoMMISSIONERS OF CoMMON SCHOOLS 
AND TRUSTEES OF DIsTRICTS, IN THE RECEIPT AND 
PAYMENT OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


Office of Superintendent of Common Schools, } 
Albany, June 8, 1841. 

The followin® case has been submitted for the con- 
sideration and decision of the Superintendent: 

At the last annual town meeting in Veteran, Che- 
mung county, Messrs. Hulet, Thompson and Williams 
were elected Commissioners of Common Schools.— 
Thompson drew the public money from the county 
treasurer, and gave his receipt therefor. In April the 
Commissioners met and apportioned the.money among 
the several districts in the town, all which apportion- 
ments were paid, with the exception of that to District 
No. 5, which was in the hands of Thompson, who sub- 
sequently absconded with the np his possession. 

rustees of No. 5 


of the said apportionment. To prevent litigation, the 
decision of the Superintendent is requested, as to the 
liability of the other Commissioners. 

The practical importance to Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools and to the Trustees of School Districts, of 
the principles involved in this case, renders it proper to 
state the grounds and limits of the responsibility of 
joint public agents, entrusted with the receipt and dis 
bursement of money. Being thus apprised of the ex- 
tent of their liability, those officers will be better en- 
abled to guard against its consequences. 
cad object being to secure fidelity to the trust and to 
t negligemee and ffaud, the rules which govern 
cases tors, guardians, and other private 
, Must be applicable to officers holding a similar 
fiduciary relation to the public, and therefore the princi- 
ples which have beeh settled in those cases by the courts, 
wil! be the guide in determining the extent of the liabil- 
ity of Commissioners and Trustees. ‘ 
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been privy to an embezzlement of the trust money 
| would be liable. And. if it be mutually agreed between 
| them that one shall have the exclusive management of 
' one part of the trust property, and the other of afiother 
part, both would be liable for the acts of each. 

Considering the equal rights and powers of each 

Commissioner, that the law has made no prov:sion for 
requiring security from them, and the gross injustice ot 
| making an officer responsible for the miscogduct of an 
associate vver whom he has no control, I am of opinion 
, that they ought not to be held liable for each other’s 
| acts, unless there be some evidence of participation or 
connivance, like those specified in the third class of 
cases above mentioned. 

In the case now before me,I do not perceive any evi- 
dence ef such connivance. It does not appear how long 
the money was suffered to remain in Thompson’s 
hands ; nor whether there was any thing in his conduct 
to excite suspicion, or to require any extraordinary 
vigilance on the part of his associates. The electors of - 
the town had trusted-him,and his brethren had no right 
to reverse their decision; I am of opinion that the 
Commissioners are not liable personally to the trustees 
of district No. 5 for the public money not paid over by 
Thompson. But as the district is not in fault, the loss 
ought not to fall on it exclusively, but should%e borne 
by the whole town. The Commissioners, therefore, at 
their next apportionment, are directed to appartion to 
district No. 5 the sum it was entitled to receive in 1841, 


to making any further or other apportionmegt, and then = 
to apportion and distribute the balance ameng all the 
districts of the town, including No. 5. Ps 
Given under my hand, and the seal of office of the Se- 
cretary of State. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Supt. Com. Schools. 





APPOINTMENT OF A GENERAL DEPUTY. 


SzaTe or New-York, 
Office of Superintendent of Common ‘Schools. 


‘Pursuant to the hority conferred by the Act en- 
titled‘ An Act to amend the second title of the fifteenth 
chapter of the first Part of the Revised Statutes, rela- 


ting to Common Schools,” passed May 26, 1841, I de 
hereby designate and appoint Samvez S. Ranpatt, Esq., 


Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools, with full 
power to perform all the duties of the Superintendent 
in case of his absence or a vacancy inv his office. 
Given under my hand and the seal of office 
of the Secretary of State, at the city of — 
Albany, this fifteenth day of June, in the 


[u. 8.] 
year ‘one. thousand eight hundred and 





forty-one. . 
JONN C. SPENCER, 
Superintendent i Schools. 
ae 


, 


and deduct it from the school money on hand, previows,,, 


one of the clerks employed by me, to be the General , 
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ieinos DWIGHT, EDITOR. 
ALBANY, JULY A = 
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Qc Under the authority by the sauce 
of the Act of the 26th May last, the Superinte it of 


Common Sc! ools has subscribed for a'sufficient.n 
of copies of the “ District School Journal” now a? 
ed in this city, to supply one for organized. schoo! | £ 
district in the State: in which all the “ statutes relating 
to common schools, passed at the present or any future 
sessions of the Legislature, and the general regulations 
and decisions of the Superintendent, made pursuant to- 
any law,” will be gratuitously published. The “District 
School Journal” is already favorably and extensively 
known as a periodical “ exclusively devoted to the cause 
of education, and not partaking of a sectarian or party 
character ;’ and*from the talents, zeal and enlightened 


~, devotion of ‘the Editor to the interests of the common 


schools, the Superintendent takes great pleasure in again 

~ commen: this publication to the favorable considera- 
tion support of the friends of education gen- 
erally. The successfal prosecution of the work must de- 
pend chiefly upon individual ‘subscription; as the 
amount authorized to be subscribed in behalf of the 
State barely defrays the expenses. 

The discus:jons on topics connected with education, 
and the various information on kindred literary sub 
jects which it will contain, will render it interesting to 
every familv ; while the knowledge it will impart to in- 
habitants of districts, in relation to their rights and du- 
ties, will nof only prevent disputes and litigation, but 
will be calculated to produce an intelligent and har- 
monious co-operation in the management of the affairs 
of the schoos. The Superintendent trusts, therefore, 
that the Journal will receive the patronage and efficient 
support of our fellow citizens generally; and that it may 
thus be enabled not only to widen the sphere of its. use- 
fulness, but to increase its capacity for the dissemina- 
tion of sound knowledge by an enlargement of its sheet, 
and a weekly, or at least a semi-monthly publication. 

The Jounyar‘will be regarded as the official organ 
of communication with the officers and inhabitants of the 
several districts: and copies of the present and all fu- 
ture numbers will be transmitted to the clerks of the se- 
veral districts as soon as their names and post-office ad: 
dress can be ascertained. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Supt. Com. Schools. 

Albany, June 15, 1841. 





- The Common School Act, which is published in 
this paper, having passed on the 26th day of May, 1841, 
took effect as a law on the 15th day, of June, 1841 ; and 
Commissione-s, Trustees and other officers connected 
with Common Schools, wi rn themselves accord- 
ingly, as all acts after that day must conform to its 
provisions. , 





The removal of this Journal to Albany, and the con- 
sequent arrangements necessary to secure its regular 
publication, have long delayed the present number. It 


.) wow appears, jn an enlarged form, and under circum- 


Stances much more favorable to its general usefulness, 
than attended its circulation during the past year. And 
we trust that an exclusive and sincere devotion to the 
sacred cause of education, will render it worthy of con- 
fidence and support, and make it the means of diffusing 
that knowledge, which is the life blood of our social and 
civil blessings. . 

Under the Common School ‘Act, passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, the District School Journal 
has been made the orgah of ae of the De- 
partment, with the several School Districts in the State. 
The law provides that “one copy shall be sent to each 
organized school district, in which the statutes relating 
tr. common schools, passed at the present or any fature 
session of the legislature, and the general regulations 
and decisiona of the Superintendent made pursuant to 
any law, shall. be published gratuitously ;—the said 
periodical being exclusively devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation, and nothing of a party or sectarian 
character.” It is also intended, that the Journal shall 
be the medium of communication for the severa! coun” 








tior plans for their 
ity be energy and advance 
0 districts of the State.— 







ment throughout | e 11,0 
In this manner a full and. dist 
Of the actual 
lage, from’ 


istinct picture will be given, 
cord achool system in every vil- 
Erie. And instead of the 


bert meagre statistics the ‘ee has hitherto supplied,—sta- 


ry ich we fear have often rather misled than in- 
‘the public—the people will in fact know, how 
far their schools subserve the great interesis of society, 


how far they contribute to form useful, prosperous and 
happy citizens. And this knowledge of the defects and 
abuses of the system, of the sad waste of those means 
which, wisely used, would secure a good English edu- 
cation to every child within our borders, will arouse 
them to the necessity of providing for the right applica- 
tion of our munificent fund, and for the judicious en- 
forcement of our salutary laws. Thus a generous and 
reasonable interest will be awakened; school will re-act 
off’ schoul, and county on county; Genesee will not 
boast of her wheat fields alone, or St. Lawrence of her 
ores, or Dutchess of her dairies,—but rather of their 
schools, without which wealth is corruption, and liberty 
licentiousness. 

We arenow s ing from the evils attendant on a 
negligent eduéa We have been engrossed by the 
material interests of society, as if wealth and prosperi- 
ty were synonymous, and to be rich, were to be virtu- 
ous, wise and great. The public eye has been coldly 
averted from the schools, as if the old and safe paths 
by which our fathers led their children up to knowledge 
and usefulness, need not now be trod. Hence we fear 
is much of the increasing demoralization of society ; 
hence that leaden apathy which weighs down these 
‘main springs of the social system, clogging all move- 
ments and checking all progress. We do not realize 
the relation between the school and the life. Not that 
any one doubts the wisdom and necessity of sound edu- 
cation, the importance of cherishing virtuous habits, 
awakening kind sentiments and instilling a love of 
truth ; but that no one feels called apo to take any di- 
rect interest in securing thost reforms, for which rea- 
son and beneficence plead. 


And, therefore, though the fund is ample and the sys- 
tem well contrived, yet our schools are embarrassed and 
degraded. And they-will remain so until an enlightened 
and honest interest is taken in their welfare. For, un- 
happily, grate harshly as it may on our ears, the condi- 
tion of schools renders more than questionable our claim 
to be either the sincere or the enlightened friends of 
our country. We know that without knowledge the 
blessings of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed or long pre- 
served ; that “in proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, public opinion 
must be enlightened,” and yet are as regardless of our 
duties as if the blessings of good edugation would, un- 
thought of, come like the rain and the dew of heaven. 
We acknowledge tie influence of the school on the life, 
the value of the time so spent, the power of the habits 
then formed, and still year after year, send our children 
as a mere customary thing, to schools of whose disci- 
pline, motives and results we actually know nothing.— 
We neglect not our lesser interests in this manner; we 
not only hire our laborers, but see that they do their 
work ; we visit the store, the field and the stable, but 
have no time to visit the school; the very cattle of our 
stalls receiving. care better adapted to their nature 
than the child of our bosom. And this apathy is be- 
coming the habit of the people. We know that there 
are some exceptions, and their schools most honorably 
vindicate them from this charge of faithlessness ; but in 
general, all is left to the teacher, who unhonored and 
unregarded, too oiten becomes a mere hireling, betray- 
ing the most sacred trust which man can ere in his 
fellow man. 

We will not, at this timejidwe 
quences of this insensate apathy, i: 
tion to the manner in which, we hope, this Journal will 
aid in exposing and remedying its melancholy evils — 
As the messenger of the State Superintendent, it will 
open a constant and free communication between the 

¥ : 





d under this act, pre-| Head of the Department sash de every school in the State, 
ofthe schoolsin the! conveying his lucid exposition and 


0 enforce- 
ment of the law and the matured plans 6f improvement 
his great experience may suggest. As the medium of 


| intercourse of the a ae it will’ ex- 


}change their views and reforms ;—as the repertory of 
our schoo! statistics, it will presentthe condition and pro- 
gress of every district;—as the herald of whatever is 
done in our sister States and foreign to incrénse 
and extend the benefits of education, it will rouse a 
generous emulation to improve Our methods and ex- 
plod: our errors. Farther; it will attempt, by point 
ing out the intimate relations of ignorance to vice, 
suffering and crime ; and by calling up the sad statis- 
ties of the alms-house and jail, to show that if the sole 
good to be aimed at is to the State rich, still the 
only sure and speedy means to Attain that end, is to 
make its sons intelligent. 

That it may, in some degree at least. accomplish these 
high objects, we earnest!y appeal to all interested in the 
well being of our land. To the teachers of our higher 
and humbler institutions of learning, for their zealous 


cation that respect which is due to the teachers of the 
nation’s youth. From theif hoarded experience of 
years of patient labor we ask counsel and aid, that this 
Journal may diffuse far and wide the best methods of 
teaching and discipline, and be the means of general 
advancement. We appeal to all who value education, 
to all who believe that “ no nation and no man can live 
inignorance with impunity,” to enable us to bring home 
to every family in this State the great truth, that the 
prosperity and happiness of each is involved in the edu- 
cation of all, that te people may be roused to vindicate 
their own cause and to secure to their children those 
advantages which alone can put man on an equality 
with his fellow man. To this end, we ask the aid of 
the friends of education, offering on our part to spare 
no labor or sacrifice that may make the Journal worthy 
of their confidence. 


MEETING OF BOARDS OF SUPERVISORS 
FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In answer to numerous inquiries as to the time when 
the appointment of County Deputy Superintendents 
should be made by the several Boards of Supervisors, the 
Superintendent would state that while no provision was 
made in the late act for any meeting of the Boards for 
this special purpose, in consequence of the expense 
which would be devolved upon the several counties by 
such a measure, yet, that such appointment may be 
made at any special meeting of the Board convened for 
this or any other purpose, prior to the regular annual 
meeting in the fall. 

By chapter 314 of the laws of 1833, it is provided that 
special meetings of the board of Supervisors of any 
County, may be called by the clerk of the board, at any 
time on the written request of a majority of the Super- 
visors of the County. 

The expense of convening the board, will however, 
be considerable in any County, and will be so heavy 
where the members are numerous, as to render its ex- 
peidiency very bp scal Still, if in any County it 
should be deem ble to make the appointment 
of County Superintendent prior t> the annual meeting, 
there is no legal objection to doing so. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Supt. Com. Schools. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF OUR SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 

During the last few weeks, more than seven thousand 
Teachers have opened their summer schools, . within 
the borders of this great State. far and wide 
over our hills and valleys, sessed sevéral dis- 

jcts, without knowledge or sympathy with. the . ef- 
ets agd opinions of their associates in this great 
cause, there is a want cf some medium of communica- 
tion, that mind may speak to mind, and united coun 
sels lead on the general improvement of our schools.— 
To this end we offer to you the columns of the District 
School Journal, and ask your ai@ to make it the means 
of diffusing blessings—we want the suggestions of 
practical teachers, the ripe fruits of years of culture, 
the tested plans of many a term; that wherever a 
method of teaching has proved successful, or an ex- 
periment has failed, it may be communicated for en- 
couragement or warning to every school district in the 
State. On you we must mainly depend for this infor- 










will not be made in vain. 4 








On the other hand, we hope to make your profession, 


t 


co-operat'on in an effort to secure to teir honorable vo- . 
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mation, and we trust this call for your co-operation | 
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-FOR THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 








more honored and successful, by calling attention to 
the mo interests involved, an to the necessity 
of immediate and. energetic efforts if we would make 
the schools fit nurseries of a free peop!e.» 

More than two hundred thousand children daily | 
gather around you, to. recéive those lessons, whose in- | 
fluence wil! reachsevery coming year. It is the seed 
time of life, and your minds are scattering the germs of | 
joy or sorrow in the bosom of almost every family in 
our State. No station—no office—save that of the pa- 
rent alone, out-ranks, yours in actual importance. We 
are aware'that the people accord to it little honor, but 
its power over their prosperity and happiness is no 
less real, though so little appreciqted. We entreat you, | 
therefore, to estimate aright your noble vocation ; let 
not the apathy of the parent make you faithless to the 
child ; sink not into the#mere mercenary, but join us in 
diffusing the means of happiness, and in vindicating the 


\, dignity and importance of your sacred trust. 


Do not consider yourduties done by toiling through 
the daily routine of form: recitations. Remember that 
the child is learning from you something more impor- 
tant than the alphabet or the multiplication table. He 
is hour'y gaining habits, which with an iron power will 
Habits of truth or falsehood, of industry 
or idleness, of sympathy or selfishness, of attention or 
heedlessness, are gaining strength with every look, 


. word or gesture, and fitting him for usefulness or sor- 


row. For it is not what the child knows that concerns 
you most, but what the chi/d is ,—not what his attain- 
ments are, but what use he will make of them. 

You will not Suspect us of undervaluing book-learn- 
ing, but. we offer these suggestions in the belief that 
many zealous teachers aré too exclusively occupied in 
cramming the mind with facts, while the passions and 
the habits are hardly considered subjects of education. 
In this manner the mind may range far and wide over 
the field of knowledge and gather nothing but poison 
from its fairest howers. We would, therefore, earnest- 
ly but respectfully invite your attention to the sugges- 
tions of the following admirable article. It was pre- 
pared by a distinguished and experienced teacher, and 
ee doubt not, approve itself to all interested in the 

tion of the young. It has already appeared in 
this and other'school journals, but we would have it 
read and preserved in every school district in the State. 
—Ep.] 


MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 
ADAPTED PARTICULARLY TO SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The following thoughts and suggestion:, the result of 


many years teaching in every form of common schools, 
from those of central populous villages, and those of 
the more remote parts of country towns—are particu- 
larly designed for the female teachers of our summer 
schools. They may afford hints, however, to teachers 


of the elementary branches, of every form and grade of 


school, from the infant school to the university. Pa- 
rents, moreover, who have any thing to do with the in- 
struction of their children—and those who have not, 
ought to have—may possibly derive occasional hints 
which may be useful to them in the gischarge of the 
duties of the family school. 

Suppose a female teacher, thrown at once, without 
much experience, among 50, 60, or 80 pupils of al! sorts 
of character, and almost every degree of mental de- 
velopment. She has taken the school, it may be, for 
five months. She receives, or is to receive, a dollar a 
week and her boa 
as much as she can earn. Nevertheless, it is as much 
as the district have veen accustomed to eive; it is all 
treasury, without resurting to taxes or 







ontributt }is a8 much as she can obtain any where 
1e ‘vi , Besides, she has a higher object in 

viewin , than merely to gain a livelihas 

She is move useful. She has compassion e 

ignorant and the yicious, and sees the bearing which 

the ¢ echoalenow have upon their condition, and 

wh (on schools might have. In a word, 


she is impelled by the love of God and of man, no less 
than by motives which concern self, to engage in this 
highly responsible employment. 


How shall she bane during the short period of 


five months, the greatest amount of good to the pupils 
‘of*her charge? She is willing, indeed, to please the 
d bs 5 and secure their entire approbation; and she 


not with: ut a desire to obtain the reputation of be~ 


ing an accomplished teacher. Still the great ques 
is, how can she do the most good ? 

Let her in the outset manifest to her pupils, her d 
interest in their welfare, her love for them, and her de- 
sire for their improvement and happiness. as well as 

_her ardent love for her profession. This is not to be 
‘done by wordy pretensions merely, nor even by exter- 
nal tions of affection and fondness; by 


ot more, it is admitted, than half 


showing them that she va/ms them. The manifesta- 
tions of genuine love are 
made, and less liable to be: 
in making prevision 16 


}readily and effectually 

len, when they consist 
comfort, cheerful:.ess, 
health and happiness of n committed to her 
charge. She who truly loves her pupils, rejoices with 
them when they rejoice, and weeps with them, or is 
disposed todo so, when they weep. She is glad to see 
them enter tife schvol room in the morning, and is ac- 
customed to show forth her gladness, even if it should 
not find its way into words. She rejcices to see them 
comfortably warmed and seated, and happy in their 
seais and studies Indeed, all the day long, her sym- 
pathies vibrate as it were, with their feelings;.she has 
all the solicitude of a-tender parent, ana her pupils 
know it. Such conduct will win their coufidence—aye, 
and their love, too, if any thing will. 


** Love, and love only, is the loan for love.” 


One proof that a teacher loves her pupils, (and which, 
by the way, will be li.ely to make. them love her) will 
be. found in the disposition fo give them employment.— 
Children must have sumething to do, unless we would 
make dolts of them.- We have seen a few children 
from. three to seven yceais of age, who had been forecd 
to the habit of sitting like stocks and stones, in the 
school room from one to two hours ata time. But such 
submission to a vile tyranny is not common. If we at- 
tempt to keep them so unreasonably quiet, or rather so 
exceedingly stupid, they usually rebel. They are found 
in some sort of motion or other, and it must be confess- 
ed, quite too ofien playing wichs. But who can blame 
tiem fur it? Which of us, adults, would submit to suct 
tyranny over our movements. Let the teacher, there- 
fore, make it a first principle to find her pupils pretty 
full employment sea 

Children should indeed be taught to sit still a reason- 
able length of time. It is a kind of discipline which is 
believed to be as useful as any thing else. Yet there is 
no reason why a child should be taught to sit still long 
enough to hear a speech of ten hours from a modern 
congressional orator. Neither should he be taught to 
sit still two hours, or even one how ona hard bench in 
a school room. They must h= aployment; the 
smallest of them as well as the larcés:. 

By employment, however, | mean a great variety of 
things, as well as mere school exercises. Very small 
pupils may be employed in standing up. A young fe- 
male texcher who is busily employed, for example, in 
instructing one of her more advanced classes, perceives 
half a dozen of her smaller pupils getting uneasy on 
their s‘ats, and tying or untying their own shoes or 
those of their neighbors. Will she not be'ter manifest 
her own love as well as be much more likely to secure 
theirs, if instead of a reprimand or a frown, she per- 
mits them to stand up a few moments They are usual- 
ly pleased with it, and it usually succeeds in turning 
off their attention from what is usually called mischief. 
Care must be taken of course, not to have them stand 
too long ; for they soon get tired of standing,Yand then 
it is no longer a reward but a punishment. Five min- 
utes is usually a long time to the young pupil, and how- 
ever short it may seem to us, it is frequently as long as 
will be pleasant to them—sometimes even longer. It 
may be well, if there is a clock in the room, as there 
ought to be, to name a time—two, three, four, five 
or six minutes, according to circimstances—and let 
them see by the clock, if they understand it, that you are 
not governed by caprice in your decision about the ex- 
piration of the time ; for otherwise you will or may be 
sometimes suspected of deceiving them, and extending 
your five minutes to eight or ten. 

When a teacher cannot oversee the little pupils, while 
they stand, another scholar may be delegated to act in 
her stead, at least for a time. Ingenious teachers, 
however, soon learn to divide their attention so far.as 
to oversee several such little classes while standing, 
without any interference with their more serious and 
ardvous duties. For if rightly managed, they will es- 
teem it a great favor to stand, and instead of requiring 
attention, would seem to be quite conscientious, and de- 
light in standing upright, and conducting with pro- 
priety. 

The same general principles may be applied to other 
movements of young children, in the school room, for a 
similar purpose; as marching, clapping hands, &c.— 
But it is not sufficient to exercise young children in the 
school room ; they should be permitted to go oftt in the 
open air, at least once an hour, especially in summer.* 
Here, in particular, the care of a monitor is required, 
not only to prevent their doing any thing wrong, or 
standing beyond the appointed time, but also to keep 
them from receiving injury to body or mind by accident 
or from contagion of bad example. Let it not be for- 

otten, moreover, that no discipline could be more use- 
ul to a monitor herself, if sie is judiciously selected 
and happily adapted tovher class, than the oversight of 
her companions. The nearer the monitor is to her own 
age, provided she is old enough to exercise properly the 
preg delegated to her, the better will it be for both 
e q 
















» There is no great difficulty in employing young pu- 
in su Way as fo keep them out of mischief, 
y seriously to use our inventive pow- 
w to manage very small pupils is often 
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one of the mast serious troubies whichthé teachers of 
our large cential schools, especially in H@ Summer, are, 
called to encounter. Many a teacher would tell you 
that were it not for’'a part of very smalischvlars, she 
couid accou.plish somethwg, but that the management 
of the small pupils consumes almost all her time. 
there is very little doubt that-a teacher will ‘usually find 
it much easier to instruct forty pupils, who are all over 
six years of age, than twenty, of whom ten are from 
three-to five. 
Now if this difficulty of managing very ydung pupils 
—those we mean who are from three to six, can be 
overcome—if there are methods of managing them with, 
far greater ease and profit—then is it not desirable that 
such methods should be pointed out? 2 
Some of them have been alluded to in the foregoing 
paragraphs. But there are others, which remain to be 
mentioned. 
sists in the use of slates. We speak from experience 
when we say that one-third of the tedium and not a lit- 
tle of what is called mischief may be prevented by 
the introduction of slates and pencils among little 
children. Our experience has ind+ed been confined to 
slates of a. very small size, only four to six inches 
square, frame and all, with short pieces 6f pengi 
These were given them as a favor. and only when oth- 
er expedients began to fail. When the school com- 
menced, they were required to sit awhile, without much 
notice, wheh they were usually willing to do. 
ter hali an hour or so, i! became necessary to give them. 
occasional opportunities of standing. Aftet the lapse 
of an hour, recreation became necessary~in the open 
air, and when the weather was good it was allowed: 
but when the weather was very bad, marching and oth- 
er indoor exercises were substitnted. After exercise, 
they could sit still again; again their sitting could be 
alternated with standing; and finally towards the close 
of each half day, slates were allowed. Those alone 
who have used slates with such small pupils, can readi- 
ly conceive of the pleasure which they derive from their 
and of the benefit both to the teacher and the scho- 
ars. 

Some will suppose that these efforts to employ pupils 
will cost more time than the usual efforts at correcting 
evils after they are perpetrated. They are mistaken 
however. That it takes a little time to fogm one’s plan 
for employing her pupils, as well as a Little more to put 
it in execution, and accustom the pupils to do it, and 
especially to fita few monitors for their duty will not 
be denied. But when once fairly set a going, all pro- 
ceeds like clock work, and almost:as quietly and har- 
moniously. And wher in full operation, the saving of 
time to the teachers is immense. _ Besides it is only in 
the beginning of these novelties that they cause trouble 
among the pupils by exciting attention. When they 
once clearly perceive that their teacher is a woman of 
expedients ; that she can at any time invemt something 
new, the novelty ceases in a great measure, to cause in- 
terruption. It is indeed noticed at first, but is soon for- 
gotten. 

At first, it may be well to allow pupils to follow the 
bent of their own inclination in regard‘to the pur) ose 
to which they apply their slates, till they ge. a little ac- 
customed to the use of a pencil; after which it may be 
well to give them lessons. These may be various.— 
Sometimes a letter of the alpha! et wil! forn®a geod les- 
son; sumetimes a triangle or square; sometimes the 
picture of a boy consisting of a mere outline, or the 
picture of a dog or horse. , 

Little time need be consumed by the teacher in these 
exercises. Suppose the lesson ix the letter O, or A, or 
H, or W;; it is sufficient for dn ashen to’give out the 
slates and pencils whichare kept in a box or draw, and 
after making the letter Which she wishes them to make, 
on the side of a large slate, hang it up befwre them or 
procure another scholar to hold it. When the first 
symptoms of fatigue with the exercises begin to appear, 
a new lesson should be given, or the slate; shculd be 
taken away. In any event it is by no means a@ visable 
to let them retain them till they grow indifferent about 
them. The greatest care should be taken at all umes 
to avoid satiety. : 


This method of combining amusément and instruction 
may be prosecuted to an indefinite extent; at least we 
have never found any limits toit. Weare not sure that 
it may not be well to require each Abcedarian to write 
for his slate lesspn the letter he is learning. Perhaps 
a class of this description might begin with the small o 
or 2, and alternately pronounce it and write it until per- 
fectly familiar ta them, In any event it would be de- 
sirable to have them write all their lessona, when a lit 
} tle more advanced. ? . 


Let neither the teacher nor the pupils be discouraged 
at the rough lin uncouth resemblances of the first 
efforts. All thi nature must have adeginning. 

From the writing of small letters on the slate, the 
pupil may proceed, in time, to the larger letters ; after 
ward to combinations of letters, beginning with the 
ae and proceeding by degrees to the, more diffi- 
cult. 


We have spoken as if the course to be pursued with 
a pupil, at setting out in the path of knowledge, was to 
beginewith the study of letters. The best teachers, of 
late, begin with whole ‘words, as hand, book, &c. ond 
when the pupil has become somewhat familjar with the 
practice of reading whole words and simple combina- 
tions of words, or short sentences, he is ,equired to 
analyze them, or study the letters separately. In case 
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litle from the plan above suggested, that of writing the 
lesson the agit is studying, for though reading whole 
words, we would still write single letters. 

There is one capital exercise however for children 
which may and should accompany the reading of whole 
The teacher should procure a quan- 
tity of the words the pupil is reading and have them in 
a box ready for use. Thus suppose the current lesson 
of a child consists of the two words hand and - In 
this case he should have a considerable number of 
words of those two Pe cut from a printed book or 
newspaper in large type together with a few others as 
man, horse, and cow. After a class have been reading 
book and hand, the teacher or monitor, may lay a hand- 
ful of the words we, have mentioned before each pupil, 
on his desk,* if he have one, if not, on some book 
spread open, or ou a board or bench, and set him to se- 
lecting the two words of his lesson and telling which 
they are, as well as distinguishing one from the other. 
In like manner if the letters are learned before words, 
the same course may be pursued in relation to the let. 
ters. 7 

One admirable exercise nearly akin to the foregoing 
consists in incorporating letters into words. Thus after 
a child has made some progress in reading, whether al- 
ter the old plan or the new, we give him a quantity of 
letters cut out as above, and allow him to combine them 
into words. | 

There is another exercise beyond this, which may be 
employe ata very early age. It consists in requiring 
the pupils to combine written let'ers into words. To 
this end however the written letters ought to be very 
plainiy written ; copy slips would be preferable to any 
thing else. At a period still later he might learn to 
combine words.’ Another exercise, and a most admir- 
able one for the slate. might be that of making and 
combining figures. Thus affer being taught to make 1, 
2, 3, xe. he m:ght be taught how to put together 1 and 
2, and 1 and 3,1! and 4, &c. and might be taught also, 
their value separately and combined. 

As the child advances, and becomes able to write his 
lesson in spe'ling, and to write well and rapidly, he may 
amuse himself as well as improve his mind in perfect- 
ing his lessons still more and more. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any special exercises in writing, in the 
usual way, will be necessary to those who are constant- 
ly accustomed to the use of slates from the very first— 
Certain it is that without them such pupils never fail to 
write a good hand, as we have seen abundantly proved 
in both common school, and institutions for the deaf 
and dumb. 

By this method of employing children, more for the 
sake of employiag them than any thing else, we thus 
initiate them into reading, writing, spelling, &c. But 
we have not yet done with slate exercises. The farther 
a child advances, and the more he uses his slate, the 
more will he love to use ityand the more may it be 
made an efficient instrument in the way of his improve- 
ment. 

It would require a volume to set forth in detail all the 
methods whick might be devised of using a slate ad- 
vantageously in the business and duties of the common 
school. Not that books are to be wholly overlooked 
and despised; by nomeans. But far more may be done 
by pupils between the ages of three or four, and seven 
or eight years, with nothing but slates and pencils, than 
by all the books in the world, without the slates ¢ 

Books like slates, should be esteemed as favors, and 
should in no case be imposed as punishments, nor les- 
sons as tasks. And yet as many teachers are apt to 
manage, there is not a child in the whole school who 
does not see that his lesson is imposed as a task and the 
book handed to him to keep him out of mischief, or at 
least, as an obstacle to prevent his doing mischief with 
so much ease—a clog upon his heels, so cumbersome 
that in traversing the by paths of roguery, he must go 
a little more slowly. 

As things are now managed, it would be a matter of 
the greatest su: prise, if little children at schoo! did not 
find their lessons irksome rather than pleasant, and their 
beoks a burthen rather than a source of happiness. But 
let a hungering and thirsting be created for them in the 
use of their slates, and then let these be given out to 
them ata certain time, for a certain time—five, ten, or 
twelve minutes, and then before they get tired of them 
or begirn\to soil them, let them be taken away, and we 
should soon have far less complaint than we now do 
about dulness of apprehension and a disrelish for study. 

Think of the advantages to be derived to parents, 
teachers and pupils. from substituting slates for books. 
In the first place, the expense of the slates and pencils 
is as nothing compared with that of books. Secondly, 
they are better pleased with them. |. Thirdly, they give 
them more varied employment; a point of exceeding 
great importance. Fourthly, they prevent the habits of 
soiling and injuring books, and by consequence of being 
slovenly with other things, (such a child who is sloven- 
ly in the use of books, will easily be so in the use of 





* [t is quite convenient for every pupil in school, however 
small, to have a veat of his own, with a back to it, and a 
desk in front ; and each seat and desk should be indepen- 
dent of, and separate from every other. 


+ Let us not be’ understood as disposed to turn all study 
into mere play. Far from it. Children should be tabght to 
study in dne time.; and to study hard The great point is 
to lead them alcng in such a manner that they will love 
study. ae _ end — is hae yo } a aA first 
studies, though not play, yet ; ir future ones 
may be volmatary and cpucedlile 








every thing else, unless the habit is counteracted.) — 
Fifthly, a great deal of time is Saved to the teacher to 
be devoted to the discipline and instruction of the rest 
of the school. This pote h all the pains which 
such an innovation upon old usages is likely to cost— 
And lastly, it prevents a formation of a thousand little 
habits as those of biting the nails, picking the nose, 
rubbing the eyes, shrugging the shoulders, &c. &c. 
habits which beginning as a relief either from ennui or 
actual pain, gradually become by repetition almost in- 
vulnerable. 


But there are a few more special uses of the slate in 
the case of pupils who have become tolerably good 
readers ; and with the pencil, ready writers. We must 
however be f in our remarks. 

One is writing and drawing. We have already 
alluded to this subject, as a mere employment and to 
prevent bad habits. But after our young pupils get the 
use of the pencil, and begin to imitate forms be it ever 
so roughly, they may not only be employed but instruc- 
ted; and that too with some regard to system. They 
may not only be permitted to make angles, and iri- 
angles, squares ad circles, but also irregular ones, and 
they may be taught to distinguish the one from an- 
other as well as to combine them in various ways, be- 
ginning with the simplest. 

Again, in regard to circles. One circle may be made 
to represent the sun, another the moon; and another 
the human head, another the eye; another a piece of 
money, a button, a clock face, a watch, a ring, or a plate. 
Not that a circular line represents any of these with ex- 
actness, unless it be a ring, but because they are bound- 
ed by a circular. line, which the young eye readily de- 
tects, before it detects much else, because it greatly aids 
in leading the childs@bservation. Thus he who draws 
a circle to repres moon, or the human head, will 
be very aptly led to notice the objects connected with 
the moon and head, and may easily be induced to re- 
present them also. 


Here it may be asked whether exercises of this sort 
will not degenerate into mere play and picture making. 
They may or they may not. There is no necessity of 
any such degeneracy. In the first place, the use of the 
slates should not be continued too long at any one time. 
In the second’ place, they should be taken away when 
they play. with them, when they depart, we mean, from 
the intention of the lesson. This punishment, the pun- 
ishment of privation is the only one which we have ever 
found necessary in such cases. 

When a pupil knows that if he departs very widely 
from the intention of the lesson, his slate will be taken 
from him, he “ill usually confine himself to its legiti- 
mate and appropriate use. 

One word more, however, in regard to drawing cir- 
cles. The pupil may be shown that two circles com- 
bined form the figure 8 ; that one circle forms the letter 
O small or large ; that a circle with a sma‘! break in it 
form the greater part of the large and small C as well 
as the large Q and G and the small e; that an impor. 
tant portion of the small letters b, d, p, q, s, as well as 
the large letters B D and P RS and U are made up 
from a circle; and finally that the figures 23569 are 
essential parts of circles; 

The teacher whose common sense approves of the 
suggestions of thes’ paragraphs, and who wishes to 
prevent the monotony and tediousness, and disgust so 
common in our schools, must, however, remember one 
caution which is, ‘to make haste slowly ” Let him 
procure the slates and short pieces of pencil ; they cost 
but little. But let him not proceed too rap:dly, and 
make too many innovations at a time. Perhaps he 
need not with these hints before him, be like ourselves, 
ten or twelve years in coming to a rational course of 
management; nor need we have been so long, had the 
light been thrown in our path to guide us, which we 
are now endeavoring to hold out to others. 

Proceeding cautiously, however, feeling her way with 
care, the teacher will bring her pupils at length,to such 
a degree of perfection in the use of slates and pencils, 
that much may be done with them in the inculcation 
and acquisition of almost every elementary branch 
which devolves on her to teach. 

Much may be done at map making, provided the pu- 
pils can be furnished with large slates, for the small 
slates we have mentioned would hardly be adapted to 
this purpose. The practice of drawing the windows, 
table, walls and floor, already recommended would pre- 
pare the way for it; it is indeed the commencement of 
it; for what is this very exercise but map making ?— 
It might easily be extended to drawing the outline of 
the school-house, the play-ground, the dwelling-house to 
which the child belongs, its various rooms, the garden, 
the home lot, the streets of the neighborhood ; hi: na- 
tive town,&c. When a child has proceeded so far as to 
draw the out-lines of a country or state it may be well 
to alternate another exercise With the last, which con- 
sists in teaching him to combine dissected maps, using 
the other maps with the county and town lines as the 
case may be, asa guide, till he becomes a little familiar 
with the exercise. 


After the pupils have become a little accutiemed to 
putting words together to form sen s, (printed 
words we mean, cut from some book per) a most 
excellent preparatory exercise by the way—words may 
be give» them for this purpose by dictation. Thus the 
teacher or a monitor may dictate to them slowly the 
following list of words, requesting \them to write them 
on their slates, and then proceed to form them into sen- 
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tences. Man, short, evil, and, / fe, the, is, are, trouble, 
days, full, no, few. = 

How many sentences can be formed, ch will have 
force and meaniig to them, from these thirteen short 
words, we are not sure; but we recollect readily the 
following eleven: “ Days are short,” “The days of man 
are short,” “The days of man are few.” “ The days of 
man are few and full of trouble,” “ Life is short,” “ Life 
is full of evil,” “ Life is full of trouble,” “ Man is evil,” 
¢ Man is full of trouble,” “ Man is evil and full of trou- 
ble,’’ *‘ Trouble no man.” 

If a monitor find it difficult at first to select such 
words as would form a pleasing variety of sentences, a 


little instruction from an experienced teacher would re- © 


move the difficulty. One way is for the monitor to take 
short and easy lessons in areading book, and after no- 
ting which of them occur more frequently and seem to 
be the most useful for this purpose, give them out ac- 
cordingly. 

But we come finally to the ost important exercise of 
all—one in fact for which all the others are a prepara- 
tion, and which consists in framing a single important 
and interesting word. given out by the teacher, into one 
or more sentences. Thus the following words are per- 
haps given out to be written down on the slate. Apple, 
gold, tree, paper, dog, lion, hawk, snow, wind, angry, 
head, arm, hand, foot, house, room. 

This is, indeed, a long list, much longer than wonld 
be at first view either necessary or useful; but it is se-. 
lected as an illustration of our meaning. Perhaps the 
first three of these words might be sufficient for a single 
lesson. Each pupil is required to form one or more 
sentences into which each of these words enters asa 
component part, and to use his own judgment in the se- 
lection and formation of his sentences. 

They only, who have pursued this pian of instruction, 
are aware how interesting as well as profitable it is to 
pupils, and how it calls into exercise all his powers and 
faculties. One great objection to most of the methods 
of instruction which now prevail in our common schools 
is, that they cultivate the mind but partially or unequal- 
ly. But that the exercise in question has a more happy 
effect, will be easily seen by the following consideration 
of its results. 

Thus one pupil will make the following use of the 
list of words referred to. “Charles gave me an apple.” 
“Gold is yellow” “ Zaccheus climbed a tree.” An- 
other will write: “The apple is useful for food, both 
for men and beasts.” ‘My father has a gold watch.” 
“The elm tree at the corner of the green is beautiful.” 
A third; especially when he understands that he may, 
will write some little anecdote of one or more of the 
words; perhaps of the word tree. “ One of my cousins,” 


he will say, “ undertook one day to climb an apple tree 


after a birds’ nest, and when he had got nearly up to it 
a rotten limb, on which he had placed his foot, gave 
way, and he fell across the fence and injured his Yack 
so much that he was lame and hai to stay in the hpuse, 
and keep his bed many months afierwards. I think he 
must have been very sorry he attempted to climb after 
bird’s nests.” 

It may not readily occur to every teacher that in this 
simple act of incorporating words into sentences, varied 
as it might be from time to time, we might at once teach 
the elements of almost every branch e English edu- 
gation. Not however in the hands of any ordinary 
monitor; for here the actual personal direction of an 
ingenious teacher is indispensable. 

1. It is an exercise in writing, as has been already 
repeatedly mentioned, nor are we quite sure that much 
lime need be spent in any other writing lessons than 
those which the exercises already mentioned, and thi 
above the rest would involve. " 

2. It is excellentas a method of teaching spelling.— 
For to say nothing of,requiring the pupils to spell the 
words, as a spelling lesson, the very act of writing, and 
incorporating them into their respective sentences 
would almost certainly lead to their right orthography. 
The teacher in looking over the exercise, would proha- 
bly mark the words spelled in-orrectly. Every seholar, 
however, in forming his sentences should have free ac- 
cess to a dictionary, and be taught to use it. Such a 
method, in fact, is the mest truly practical method of 
teaching spelling with which we have ever been ac- 
quainted. 

3 It mayibe made the basis of a reading exercise. — 

ne of the great difficulties which teachers have to con- 
tend with, is the fi‘ness of the reading lessons contained 
in our reading books for juvenile apprehension. _ Chil- 
dren do not, as a general fact, understand what they 
read. To read well we must understand what we read 
and be interested in the subject. In requiring A pupil 
to read sentences, paragraphs and stories, forméd by 
himself both these points would be gained. He would 
of course understand what he wrote himself, and could 
he be uninterested in it? 

4. Can it be necessary to say that one of the chief 
excellencies of lessons of this sort is, that they lead the 
pupil to compose properly ere he is aware of it? The 
exercise in question is a thousand times better for 
teaching composition, than by, formal lessons for the ex- 
press purpose. 

5. The use of grammar is te accustom us to speak 
and write correctly and intelligibly® Now if we can 
learn to write correctly, it will be a great aid to correct 
speaking. But can there be a doubt that the exercise 


of which we are speaking, would lead inevitably to cor- 


rect writing ? 
6. It might be made to invelve much of geography.— 
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of the place; for which purpose he 

J ired to.study it. It should also be re- 
quired of him to presert his thoughts in his own lan- 
guage, and not in the language of the books he studies. 

7. What has been said of teaching geography in this 
way, is equally applicable to biography, history, and 
chronology, and in some respects to arithmetic. The 
words Franklin, Mexico, Plymouth, &c. would involve 
these varied sciences. 

8. The words head and hand might be made a sort of 
text or starting point, where, or around which, the pu- 
pil might be encouraged to cluster what he could learn 
of anatomy, physiology, and health ; in doing which, as 
well as in the cases just mentioned, familiar oral les- 
sons from the teacher of the class from time to time, 


ywould be of immense service and should never be dis- 


pensed with. 

9. But it can hardly be necessary to particularize 
further. To the ingef teacher it will be obvious, 
that so far as the el of a science | be taught, 
what might with propriety be called th@®pic system, 
there is scarcely a single branch, not excepting religion 
itself, which this exercise"thay not be made to include. 
And if rightly conducted, it may always inyolve and iw 
culcate, in every lesson, writing, spelling, reading, <om- 
position, grammar and logic. / 

Will it be said by any teachers, that by the promi- 
nence we thus give to slate exercises and oral instruc- 
tions we exclude, or seem to exclude, books almost en- 
tirely? Very: far indeed from it. The exercises in 
question serve as an introduction.to their profitable use, 
and to enhance their value. When used they will be 
used carefully as well as highly prized—nor will they 
be thrown aside the instant the pupil gets astride of the 
door of the school house. They will recal to his mind 
in after life, none but pleasant associations of ideas, 
and will not serve the purpose, whenever they come in 
sight, of smail doses of nauseating medicites. 

But the question will still recur—and it is a. im- 

portant one—since it will not, in all probability be ex- 
pedient to abolish the old fashioned exercises of our 
schools at once, if ever, how should these exercises be 
con lucted? In what way shall the exercise of reading 
for example be managed, so as to render it most bene- 
ficial to the whole class? Shall each particular pupil, 
at each exercise be required to read more or less what- 
ever may be the numbers of his class, and however 
small may be his proportion of the time? Or shall one, 
or a very small number read; and the others make cor- 
rections? Or shall the teacher read, requiring the oth- 
ers to correct her ? 
’ There can be no doubt that various methods of teach- 
ing reading’may, under different circumstances, be 
adopted Seldom. however, have we thought if best for 
a large class, consisting of fifteen or twe:ty, or even 
twelve scholars, or when we had but filteen or twenty 
minutes to expend to read through the class two or 
three times, as the common custom is On the contrary, 
we have often found it better, and sometimes equally 
pleasant for a few only to read the lesson, the rest ob- 
serving how it was read, and at the proper time, making 
their remarks, an! offering their corrections. If A, B, 
C, and D, tead the lesson to-day, and the others make 
their remarks ; E,F,G, and H, may be required to read 
to-morrow, and the readers of to-day become critics in 
return. , 

Perhaps, however, there is not, and cannot be a bet- 
ter exercise in reading in common schools, than for the 
teacher te read before her pupils, and afterward call 
upon them, severally, for their corrections. They 
should be required to correct her in every point, as to 
loudness of voice, distinctness, emphasis, cadence, tone, 
and correct pronunciation. Let them not only say 
whereiff she seemed to them to fail in any respect, but 
also wherein an improvement might be made in her 
manner of reading. We repeat it, we ate -quite sure 
that in no reading exercise, in a very large school, can 
five, ten, or fifteen minutes, be expended on a large 
class, to better purpose, than in the one we have just 
mentioned. 

We have a great deal we should like to say in regard 
-to methods of teaching reading and spelling, as well as 


many other branches, but’ we have said enough for the 
preecnie The teacher who would not bé benefitted by 
the hi th have been already thrown out on the 


subject, hardly profit from further remarks, 
while to the true inquirer, much has been said that will 
e calculated to elicit thought. if not—as peradventure 
may happen, momentary opposition. Nothing, how- 
er, do we dread in connection with this subject so 
much as a death-like stillness. The teacher’s duties as 
well as her principles and practice, should be made the 
subject of frequent animated discussion, and every rea- 
sonable effort should be made to render our common 
schools what they should be, and what they might Ye 
n. ; 





DRAWINGS FOR SCHOOLS, LYCEUMS, AND 
FAMIEIES. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. - 


Experience and common sense unite their testimon 
‘in favor of drawing, as an early exercise for every child. 
For many reasons it ht to precede writing. The 
following are sufficient: 
able, elementary, natural, and practi 
cause it is more simple; more a 


tis easier, more simple, agree- 
1; it is easier, be- 
ble, because it is 
more natural ; and more practical, because it is more 


elementary ; and in connexion with geometry, it is ei- 
ther fundamental or nearly connected with every science 
and every art. It also speaks a universal language, 
which can be read and understood by every tongue and 
nation under heaven. ‘ 

Experience has uniformly proved that children will 
learn drawing and writing, in connexion, sooner and 
better, than the latter can be learned separately. When 
written descriptions of objects are given in connexion 
with their drawings, as they always should be, they 
furnish highly v ble and interesting exercises in 
spelling, composition, and grammar, or rather language ; 
and lead children happily and successfglly to observe 
and study the various objects which stfround them.— 
It aids every other study ; retards none. ~ 

In Prussia and other parts of Germany, and in some 
sections of our own country, the drawing of geometrical 
figures, and of the common objects of nature and art, is 
an early and prominent exercise in all primary schools; 
as more finished pieces \of perspective are, in schools 
of a higher grade. Both in the younger and older 
schools, the drawing of maps, especially of the counties, 
towns, and neighborhoods where they are situated, 
furnishes a delightful and highly profitable exercise for 
their pupits 2 

The 








and profit of drawing exercises are 
when performed, as they frequently 
¢ from one school, state, or country, to 
By this means all nations can hold scientific, 
y, and even Christian intercourse, with each oth- 
without expense or sacrifice, but with a 
high degre@ of profit and pleasure. Specimens, both of 
art and natgre, have already been sent from this coun- 
try to nearly every nation in the world. If the schools 
and lyceums in America should itute and sustain a 
general intercourse with the nations of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the Islands of the Sea, a knowledge of sci- 
ence and of the gospel might soon be diffused over our 
globe, the liabilities to contentions, wars and bloodshed 
among nations greatly diminished, and the blessings of 
peace, intelligence, and religion greatly increased 
among all classes and sections of the human family. 

For children to commence and rapidly advance in 
drawing, little more is necessary than permission from 
their parents and teachers. With slates and pencils in 
their hands, and a few simple figures before their eyes, 
all children, of their own accord, and with a high de- 
gree of pleasure, will commence their delineations, and 
frequently to the surprise no less than the pleasure of 
their friends. Descriptions of objects drawn commonly 
follow-their natural delineations, which are also volun- 
tary and highly satisfactory to these self-instructed 
pupils. 

It is not of great importance what figures are@irst 

presented to children for their drawing exercises, except 
that they shoul be outlines, and of a simple character. 
A few of the mest simple geometrical figures are com- 
monly furnished for their first attempts, and these fol- 
lowed by the outlines of some implements or animals, 
familiar to the pupi's; and the sooner they draw from 
the objects themselves, the better. The principal if not 
the only use of figures, or prints; to copy, is to give to 
young pupils confidence in their own powers for farther 
efforts. 
’ As a first effort for young pupils, parents and teach- 
ers may do well to encourage their children to draw the 
following figures, and others of a similar character, and 
to add the descriptions which accompany them, or 
others still shorter and more fam liar, or more ull, ac- 
cording to the age or advancement of the child. In one 
instance, among thousands which might be mentioned, 
a little boy made his first attempt at the use of a pencil 
or pen by drawing a bird, and adding “ birds fly in the 
air”—both of his own accord. : 


Equilateral Triangle. Square. 























¢ Rhombus. 


A 
the 
}ealled equilateral. A square has four sides, and four 

angles, all . Arhombus has all its sides, and its 
opposite angles, equal. A regular hexagon has six 
equal sides: when the sides are unequal, it is called ir- 
regular. 

Forty-four thousand different kinds of insects have 
already been mec ered, and many are supposed to 
exist yet unknown. Butterflies are among the most 


Hexagon. 


sided figures are called triangles: when all |’ 
are equal, or of the same length, figures are 












beautiful of this part of creation. Mostinsects exist in 
three different forms, viz: the worm, ehrysalis, and 
winged state. Some, like the silk worm, are exceeding- 
ly useful; many are beautiful, and a few, like the 
wheat-fly and cut-worm, commit great ravages upon 
vegetation, and frequently blast the fairest hépes of 
Rresess- yng net farmers, therefore, to learn their 
weakness, as they are so often compelled to do, their 
fearfal power ? : _— , 








Leaves. 


Leaves are the ornaments of plants. They are also 
their Jungs, or breathing vessels. Among the seventy 
thousand different kinds of plants, no two have the 
same kind of leaf. Leaves differ in their size. shape, 
texture, thickness, surface, strength, and uses. The 
language to describe thew is exact, beautiful, and high- 
ly delightful, as well as useful to young persons. If 
seen and drawn at the same time, leaves, with ‘the 


with little time and much, pleasure. The terms acumi- 
nate, emarginate, obtuse,tand cuspidate, which relate 
to the ends or terminations of leaves, are shown by the 
letters a, e, 0, and c. 








Oak. 


Forty-four different kinds of oak are found in Ameri- 
can forests. The: most important of the whole is the 
white oak, the leaf of which is here represented. It is 
called the king of the forests. It is a majestic tree, and 
useful for houses, ships, ploughs, and numerous other 
implements. As fuel, it has for many ages, diffused 
much warmth and comfort to thousands and millions of 
happy family circles. ’ 

Corolla, stamens. and pistils, eompose principally or 





entirely the flowers of plants. The stamenr and pistils 


“ 


terms and language which describe them, are learned | 


< a 
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Flowers. 
are the organs which produce fruits and perpetuate 


species. They are also the principal ground of the 
Linnean classes and orders of plants. In this cut th: 
corolla, stamens, and pistil,are designated by the letters 
c, 8, and p, by which it may be seen that the plant 
shown belongs to the sixth class and first order, and is 
a species ot lily. 
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; Pail. 

Some say pail, others say bucket, but what say Eng- 
lish dictionaries? Look and see. Piggins and nog- 
gins resemble pails and buckets ; what is their differ- 
ence? He who seeks may find. 





GOVEhNMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Miss Sedgwick, in her beautiful story entitled Home, 
has given an illustration-of the happy effects which 
may flow from firm, yet just and kind treatment of a 
disobedient child, which is worthy of being borne in 
mind by every parent. It is as follows: 

“ The family were assembled in a back parlor. Mrs. 
Barclay was engaged in some domestic employment, to 
facilitate which’ Martha had just brought in a tub of 
scalding water. Charles, the eldest boy, with a patience 
most unboyish, was holding a skein of yarn for grand- 
mamma to wind; Alice, the eldest girl, was arranging 
the dinner table in an adjoining room; Mary, the se- 
con], was amusing the baby at the window; Wille was 
saying his letters to aunt Betsey. All were busy; but 
the busiest was little Haddy, a sweet child of four years, 
who was sitting in the middle of the room on a low 
ehair, and who, unobserved by the rest, and herself un- 
conscious of wrong, was doing deadly mischief. She 
had taken a new, unfinished and very precious kite be- 
longing to her brother Wallace, cuta hole in the centre, 
thrust into it the head of her pet Maltese kitten, and 
was holding it by its fore paws and making it dance on 
her lap; the little animal looking as demure and as 
formal as one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honor in 
her ruff. At this critical juncture, Wallace entered in 
search of his kite. Oae word of prefatory palliation 
for Wallace. The kite was the finest he had ever pos 
sessed; it had been given him by a friend, and that 
friend was waiting at the door to string and fly it for 
him. At once the ruin of tbe kite, and the indignity to 
which it was subjected, ed on him, and perhaps 


-zittle Haddy’s very satisfied air exasperated him. Ina 


breath, he seized the kitten and dashed it into the tub of 
scalding water., His father had come into dinner, and 
paused at the open door of the next room. Haddy 
shrieked, the children all screamed, Charles dropped 
grandmamma’s yarn, and, at the risk of his ewn hand, 
rescued the kitten; but seeing its agony, with most 
characteristic consideration, he gently dropped it again, 
and thus put the speediest termination to its sufferings. 

“ The children were all sobbing. Wallace stood pale 
and trembling. His eyes turned to his father, then to 
his mother, then was riveted on the floor. The children 
saw the frown on their father’s face, more dreade1 by 
them than ever was flogging, or dark closet with al! its 
hobgoblins. aie 

“<T guess you did not mean to deit, did you, Wally?’ 
said little Haddy, whose tender heart was so touched by 
the utter misery depicted on her brother’s face, that her 





pity for him overcame her sense of her own and pussy’s 


wrongs. Wallace sighed }, but spoke no word of 
apology or justificatiog.. The children looked at Wal- 
lace, at their father and their mother, and still the por- 


tentous silence was unbroken. The dinner bell rang.— 
‘Go to your own room, Wallace,’ said his father. ‘ You 
have forfeited your right to a place among us. Crea- 
tures who are the slaves of their passions, are, like 
beasts of prey, fit only for solitude.’ 

“* How must Wallace sta, 
Haddy, affectionately holding 
was hastening away. v4 a3 ‘ 

‘+ Tull he feels assured,’ replie Barclay, fixing 
his eye sterply on Wallace, e can centrpl his 
hasty temper; at least so far as not to be guilty of vio- 
lence towards such a dear, good little girl as you are, 
and murderous cruelty to an innocent animal ;—till, sir, 
you can give me some proof that you drea: the sin and 
danger of yielding to your passivns so much that you 
can govern them. The boy is hopeless,’ he added, ina 
low voice, to his wife, as Wallace left the room. 

“* My dear hu~band! hopeless at ten yrars old, and 
with such a god affectionate heart as his? We must 
have patience.’ 

“ A happy combination for chil !ren is there in an un- 
compromising father and an all-hoping mother. The 
family sat down to table. The parents were silent, 
serious, unhappy. The children caught the infection, 
and scarcely a word was said above a whisper. There 
was a favorite dish upon the table, followed by a nice 
pudding. They were eaten, not enj.yed. The children 
realized that it was not the good things they ha. to eat, 
but the kind looks, the innocent laugh, and cheerful 
voice, that made the pleasure of the social meal. 

“© My dear children,’ said their father as he took his 
hat.to leave them. e have lost all our pleasure to- 
day, have not we? 

“* Ves, sir—yes, sir,’ they answered in a breath. 

“*Then learn one lesson from your poor brother.— 
Learn to dread doing wrong. If you commit sin, you 
must suffer, and all that love you must suffer with you ; 
for every sin is a violation of the laws of your Heaven- 
ly Father, and he will not suffer it to go unpunished.’ 

“Tf Mr. and Mrs. Barclay had affected to over-awe 
and impose on their children, they would not have been 
longed deceived ; for children, being themselves sincere, 
are clear-sighted. But they knew that the sadness was 
real; they felt that it was in accordance with their 
parents’ characters and general coniuct. They never 
saw them ruffled by trifles. Many a glass had been 
broken, many a ereasy knife dropped, many a disap- 
pointment and inconvenience incurred, without calling 
forth more than a gentle rebuke. These were not the 
things that moved them, or disturbed the domestic tran- 
quility ; but the ill-temper, selfishness,.unkindness, or 
any moral fault of the children, was §ee@ived as an af- 
fiction. ES 

“The days passed on; Wallace Went to school as 
usual, and returned to his solitude, without speaking or 
being spoken to. His meals were sent to his room, and 
whatever th® family ate, he ate; for the Barclays took 
care not to make rewards and punishments out of eat- 
ing and drinking, and thus associatg the duties an! 
pleasures of a moral being with a mere animal gratifi- 
cation. ‘Butah,’ he thought, while eating his pie or 
pudding, ‘ how different it tastes from what it does at 
table!’ and, though he did not put it precisely in that 
form, he felt what it was that ‘ sanctified the food’— 
The children began to venture to say to their father, 
whose justice they dared not question, ‘How long has 
Wally stayed up stairs?’ and Clarles, each day, eager- 
ly told how well Wallace behaved at school. His grand- 
mother could not resist her desire to comfort him ; she 
would look into his room to see ‘if he were well.’ ‘if he 
were warm enough,’ or ‘if he did not want something.’ 
The little fellow’s moistening eye and tremulous voice 
evinced his sensibility to her kindness, but he resolute- 
ly abstained from asking any mitigation of his punish- 
ment. He overheard his aunt Betsey, Mrs. Barclay’s 
maiden sister, say, “It is a sin, and ridiculous besides, 
to keep Wallace mewed up so, just for a little flash of 
temper. I am sure he had enough to provoke a saint.’ 

“*We do not keep him mewed up, Betsey,’ replied 
Mrs. Barclay, ‘nor does he continue mewed up, for one 
single flash of temper; but because, with all his good 


up stairs?’ asked 
her brother, who 








resolutions, his passionate temper is constantly getting | 


the better of him. There is no easy cure for such a 
fault. If Wallace had the seeds of a consumption, you 
would think it the extreme of folly not to submit to a 
few weeks’ confinement, if it afforded a means of rid- 
ding him of them; and how much worse than the con- 
sumption is a moral disease 

“* Well, answered the sister, ‘you must do as you 
like, but I am sure we never had any such fuss at home ; 
we grew up, and there was an end on’t.’ 

“+ But may be,’ thought W; , “if there had been 
a little more fuss when you bby curser, it would have 
been more pleasanter living With you now, aunt Bet- 






sey.’ 
re Poor aunt Betsey, with many virtues, had 





ad per, 
that made her a nuisance wherever she ‘ . ‘The 
Barclays alone got on tolerably well with here 


was a disinfecting principle in the moral atmosphere of 

their house. ; 
“Two weeks had passed, when Mr. Barclay heard 

Wallace’s door open, and heard him say. ‘ Can t speak 

with you one minute, before dinner, sir ?’ 

inal selma my son.’ His father entered and closed 


* 





“* Pather,’ said Wallace, witha trem 
an open.and cheerful face, ‘I feel as 
now to ask you to forgive me and 
family.’ 

“ Mr. Barclay felt so too, and, kis 
‘IT pave only waiting for you, ; and, from 
the time you ha ken to consider your besetting sin, 
I trust you have d strength to resist it.’ 

“Tt is not only consideration, sir, that I depend on, 
for you told me I must wait till I could give you proof ; 
so I had to wait till something happened to try me. i 
co ld not possibly teil else, for | always do resolve, 
when I get over my passion. that I never will get angry 
again. Luckily for me,—for I n to be horribly 
tired of staying alone,—Tom Allen snatched off my 
new cap and threw it into the gutter. I had my buok 


; voice, but 







-in my hand, and I raised it to send at him; but I 


thought just in time, and was se glad I had governed 
my passion, that I did not caggimbout my cap, or Tom, 
or anything else. But ‘One sam@Mow does n’t make a 
summer,’ as aunt Betsey Sa I waited until I 
should get angry again.: at if} should ; 
there were provoking things happesed, but somehow or 
other/they did not provoke me=why do you smile, 
fathér ?” 

“*T smile with pleasure, my dear boy, that one fort- 
night’s resolute watchfulness has enabled you to curb 
your temper that you are rot easily provoked.’ 

“* Bat stay, father; you hae not yet heard all.— 









Yesterday, just as I was puiting up my arithmetic, . 


which i had written almost to the end without a single 
blot, Tom Allen came along, aud gave my inkstand a 
jostle, and over it went on my open book. I thought he 
did it purposely ; I think so still, br* [ don’t feel sure. I 
did not reflect then; I doubled up my fist to strike 
him.’ 

“* Oh Wallace!’ 

“* But I did not, father, I did not; I thought just in 
time. There was a horrid choking feeling in “ throat, 
and angry words seemed crowding out; but I did not 
even say ‘blame you!’ I had to bite my lips though, 
so that the blood ran.’ 

“*Go! bless you, my son.’ 

**¢ And the best of all was, father, that Tom Allen, 
who never before seemed to care how much harm he 
did you, or how mach he hurt your f-elings, was peta d 
sorry ; and this morning he brought mé a new blan 
book, nicely ruled, and offered to help me copy my 
sums into it. Sol hope I did him some good, as well 
as myself, by governing my temper.’ 

“© There is no telling, Wallace, how much good may 
be done by a single right action, nor how much harm 
by a single wrong one.’ 

“¢T know it, sir. I have been thinking a great d 
since I have been up stairs, and I do wonder how G 
did not make Adam and Eve so that they could not do 
wrong.’ 

“< This subject has puzzled older and wiser heads 
than yours, my son, and puzzled them more than I 
think it should. If we had been ereated incapable of 
sin, therescould have been no virtue, Did erg not feel 
happier yesterday after your trial than if it had not 
happened ? 

“Qh yes, father; and the strangest of all was, that, 
oe the first flash, I had not any bad feeling towards 

om. 


“¢ Then you can see in your own case, good resulling 
from being tree to do good or evil. You certainly were 
the better for your victory, and you say happier. It is 
far better to be virtuous than sinless,—I mean incapa- 
ble of sin. If you subdue your temper, the exercise of 
the power to do this will give you a pleasure that you 
could not have had without it.’ ; 

“* But if I fail, fat _ Wallace looked in his fath- 
er’s face with an @ n which showed that he felt 
he had more than a kis m to gain or lose. 

““¢ You cannot fail, my dear son, while you continue 
to fee] the worth of the object for which you are striv- 
ing ; while you feel that the eye of God is upon you; 
and that not only your own happiness, but the happi- 
ness of your father and mother, and brothers and ssi- 
ters,—of our home, depends on your success.’”—Fire- 
side Education. 


_— 








Groves The more accurately we scorchainto the 
human mind, the stronger traces, we every where find 
of His wisdom who made it. If a discourse on the use 
of-the parts to the body may be considered as a hymn 
to the Creator, th use of the passions, which are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praise to Him, . 
nor unproductive to ourselves, of that noble and un- 
common union of science and admiration which a con- 
templation of the works of Infinite wisdom alone can 
afford to a raticnal mind; whilst, referring to Him 
whatever we find of right or good or fair in ourselves, 
discovering his strength and wisdom even in our own 
weakness and imperfection, honoring them where we 
dj-cover them clearly, and adoring their profundity 
where we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitiv 

without impertinence, and elevated without pride ;-—w 

may be admitted, if | dare say so, into the-councils of 


the Almighty, by a consideration of his works. The 


elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end of 
all our studies, which. if theyrdo not in some measure 
effect, they are of very little service to us.— Burke. 
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